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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 
-. Portuguese Monarchy has fallen and a Republic has 
been proclaimed, and the King and Queen-mother have 
fled in the Royal yacht to Gibraltar. The history of the 
revolution, accomplished in a manner which reminds one of 
the events of 1848, is as follows. On Monday Dr. Bombarda, 
a well-known Republican leader, was assassinated, and this 
event is declared to have precipitated the plans of the revolu- 
tionaries. At any rate, early on Tuesday morning—to be 
precise, at 1.30—guns were fired as a signal to the Republican 
conspirators. The soldiers in one of the barracks upon this 
arose, killed their chief officer, and marched into the streets. 
A portion of the artillery at once joined them, the arsenal 
was sacked, and rifles were distributed to the mob. At day- 
break on Tuesday the ships of the fleet in the Tagus joined 
in the revolt, and began to fire their guns on the Palace. 


Though so large a number of the troops had revolted, the 
Municipal Guard remained loyal, and a good deal of street- 
fighting took place before they were overcome. The struggle 
was continued throughout the whole of Tuesday and on 
Tuesday night, but early on Wednesday morning the resistance 
of the forces of the Crown was overcome, and a provisional 
Government established under the presidency of Senhor 
Braga. A proclamation of a florid character, which again 
reminds one of the epoch of 1848, was issued, and “ Order and 
work” was declared to be the motto of the Republic. By 
nightfall the last resistance was overcome, and on Thursday 
the Republic was proclaimed in the provinces and Portuguese 
colonies, and was officially announced to the foreign 
diplomats. It was on Thursday that King Manoel and his 
mother arrived at Gibraltar. It is believed that about a 
hundred persons have been killed in the fighting and a great 
many wounded, but very few details have been received. The 
plans of the Republicans seem to have been carefully and 
thoroughly laid, and though the adherents of the Monarchy 
in some cases showed a brave spirit, they had little chance. 
The bulk of the soldiers and the sailors in and around Lisbon 
had already been won over to the Republican side. 


Senhor Braga, the President of the provisional Government, 
who clearly recognises the importance of “a good Press,” 
addressed a telegram to the Daily Mail in which he states 
that “he has the pleasure of informing ” that newspaper that 
the Republic was proclaimed on Wednesday, and has been 
recognised by the people and the Army. “The Government, 
of which I am President, has taken every precaution to 
guarantee the lives and safety of the King and his family.” 
Public order has been perfectly maintained, and the 








enthusiasm of the people is declared to be “indescribable.” 
The Republic “will respect all the national covenants of 
Portugal, and will be pleased to further consolidation on a 
moral and practical footing of good relations with foreign 
peoples and of the Alliance with England.” In a second 
telegram to the Daily Mail the President adds that he has 
just received the adhesion of the Governor of the entrenched 
camp at Lisbon,—namely, General Alveo Cardeira, formerly 
Minister of War under the King. 


As we have pointed out elsewhere, the British Government 
and the British people have not the slightest desire to dictate 
the form of government adopted by the Portuguese. We can 
be quite as friendly to a Republic as to a Monarchy, and 
there will be a sincere desire here that the new régime shall 
be an improvement on the old, and that the evils of widespread 
corruption and misgovernment which have so long prevailed 
in Portugal shall be got rid of. We are bound to point out, 
however, that what is wanted in Portugal is not fine words 
but good deeds. Nothing will be gained by merely changing 
the name of the government. Unfortunately, there is only 
too much reason to fear that all that will happen will be such 
change of name, and that the old evils will flourish as before. 
It must never be forgotten that a Republic may be quite as 
tyrannical and quite as corrupt as a Monarchy. 





We do not wish, however, in any way to prejudge the new 
Government, and sincerely hope that Portugal may be able 
to find men capable of cleansing the Augean stable and giving 
the Portuguese, both at home and in the colonies, a chance 
of entering upon the path of civilisation and prosperity. We 
must wait and see whether there is to be reform as well as 
revolution. That reform is badly needed no student of 
Portuguese affairs can possibly deny. Under the régime 
now destroyed the misery of the common people has been 
very great, and they have suffered not merely from the 
injustice and corruption of their rulers, but also from their 
appalling incapacity. A very striking letter in Thursday's 
Westminster Gazette describes the horrors of prisons in pro- 
vincial Portugal, to which men have been sent on the flimsiest 
pretexts, and where they died from dirt, overcrowding, and 
treatment like that accorded to the prisoners in the Black 
Hole of Calcutta. One of the worst things of the Monarchical 
régime has been the misgovernment of the colonies. They 
have been exploited for the benefit of the gang of plunderers 
at Lisbon, and money that ought to have been used and was 
badly needed for internal reforms has been stolen—there is 
no other word for it—by the officials at home, Will the new 
men be able to resist this temptation ? 


We note with satisfaction that President Braga in his 
telegram to the Daily Mail expresses his desire to respect all 
the national covenants of Portugal, and that he hopes to con- 
tinue the Alliance with England. As we have stated else- 
where, the Treaties which bind us to Portugal lay upon that 
country an obligation to get rid of slavery and the slave trade, 
no matter under what aliases they may be conducted. We 
have expressed our earnest hope that Sir Edward Grey and 
the British Government will refuse to recognise the Republic 
until they have received assurances that Portugal will cease 
to permit what is only plantation slavery under another 
name to prevail in the cocoa islands, and to tolerate the 
attendant evils of slave-raiding and slave-trading in Angola. 


In urging upon our Government to take this opportunity 
to strike an effective blow against slavery we are not acting 
in any unfriendly spirit towards the new Republic. If we 


were pressing for the recognition of some purely British 
interests at such a moment, we might rightly be condemned 
for exploiting the temporary weakness of a small State. No 
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purely British interests, however, and certainly no selfish 
interests, are involved in the course we urge. No doubt we 
are asking that pressure should be put upon Portugal at a 
time when it will be difficult for her to resist, but it is only 
pressure to do something which will be greatly for her 
benefit. Slavery is as unsound economically as it is morally, 
and instead of Portugal suffering by its abolition, both in 
the islands and on the mainland, she will gain. It is indeed 
the first step towards a sound colonial policy, and one which 
should be desired by every true friend of Portugal. 


An interesting incident connected with the revolution is the 
fact that it was watched by Marshal da Fonseca, the President- 
elect of Brazil, who was visiting Lisbon on the new Brazilian 
battleship, the ‘Sao Paulo.’ Unless we are mistaken, it was 
Marshal da Fonseca’s father who assisted in putting the last 
Emperor of Brazil on board a steamer and packing him off to 
Europe. He has now seen the same example followed in the 
case of the Mother-country. Those who are inclined to dreamy 
speculations in regard to political events may amuse them- 
selves by asking what would happen suppose the Republican 
leaders in Portugal were to conceive the notion of reuniting 
the Portuguese race throughout the world by suggesting to 
the Federal Republic of Brazil that Portugal should be 
admitted as one of the provinces. In that case a very curious 
situation would arise. We should have a South American 
Republic, not only with European possessions, but with an 
African Empire and with posts of observation in India, China, 
and the South Pacific. No doubt nothing of the kind will 
happen unless the Portuguese Republic were to feel itself 
menaced in Europe and were to seek for protection in the 
way we have described. 


We are glad to see it stated that Spain has no intention 
of interfering in Portuguese affairs so long as Spanish 
vights and the interests of the large number of Spaniards 
resident in Portugal are properly protected. No doubt the 
adherents of the Spanish Monarchy will be tempted to say 
that it will be impossible for them to fight Republicanism 
in their own country while they have a Republic upon their 
borders. But to yield to such advice would be a fatal 
error, and would awaken hostile feeling in France as well as 
in this country. The Spanish Government will, we trust, 
maintain an attitude of cautious friendliness towards their 
neighbour, and make it clear that they have not the slightest 
desire to interfere with her internal affairs. 


The Chinese National Assembly was inaugurated at Peking 
on Monday, and thus another step has been taken towards 
Constitutional government. The special correspondent of 
the Times says that the Assembly was opened very quietly, 
as though the authorities feared that too much attention 
might be attracted to it. Itis reported that the Regent has 
decided to convoke a Legislative Assembly within three 
years. The National Assembly is a purely advisory body, 
but it contains the elements of two Parliamentary Houses,— 
the representatives of privileged classes and the represenia- 
tives of the Provincial Assemblies. The members of the 
privileged classes are appointed by the Emperor, those 
representing the Provincial Assemblies by the Provincial 
Governors, and all sit for three years. At the beginning 
of each Session the subjects which may be discussed are 
defined in a sort of Speech from the Throne. When the 
Assembly passes a resolution it can memorialise the Emperor 
through the Grand Council or through a Ministry. If the 
Grand Council or the Ministry disagrees with the resolution, 
it can be referred back to the Assembly. In any case, a 
resolution which reaches the Emperor has no legislative force. 
The Assembly is at present little more than a debating 
society, but the Chinese can debate with gravity and to good 
purpose, and the Assembly may be a genuine means of inform- 
ing the Emperor of popular opinion. We note that freedom 
of speech is secured by a rule of privilege inside the 
Assembly. 


M. Isvolsky’s appointment as Russian Ambassador at Paris 
has been the signal for an explosion of outrageous detraction 
in the Austro-Hungarian Press, The Neue Freie Presse’s 
article, quoted by the Times Vienna correspondent in Monday’s 
issue, is a most astonishing performance, charging M. Isvolsky 
with incompetence, arrogance, and unscrupulous ambition. 
He is described as a barn-door fowl who aped the flight of an 








ars, 
eagle, a gander who aspired to be a swan. “The path of 
Isvolsky is covered by the ruins of his policy... . |. e 
leaves St. Petersburg a political beggar, is sent to Paris, and 
disappears from directive politics. He has the burning shame 
of seeing Count Aehrenthal survive him healthy and fresh,” 
This campaign of calumny is continued in other papers 
and the Zeit, while admitting that M. Isvolsky may not "od 
so stone dead as the Aehrenthal Press imagines, anticipates 
that his removal to Paris will lead to changes for the worse in 
the relations between Austria-Hungary and France, The 
Neue Freie Presse in a further article on the Turkish loan 
accuses France of persistent animosity towards Turkey, ang 
asks whether the latter Power can possibly co-operate with 
an hereditary enemy like Russia, or trust the friends of that 
enemy. 


Mr. John Redmond has made a remarkable statement to 
the New York correspondent of the Daily Express on the 
subject of Home-rule. The leader of the Irish Party 
explicitly renounces separation or independence. “ We are 
entirely loyal to the Empire as such, and we desire to 
strengthen the Imperial bonds through a federal system,” 
They will be content with such a measure of self-government 
as exists in each American State, with the difference that 
“we are perfectly willing that Westminster shall have the 
final authority over local legislation enacted in Ireland as jt 
has over Colonial legislation. ..... We are willing to forgo 
the right of making our own tariff, and are prepared to abide by 
any fiscal system enacted by the British Parliament.” Even 
more remarkable is the declaration that “ we are prepared to 
bear our full burden with England, Scotland, and Wales in 
supporting such Imperial charges as the Army, Navy, and 
Diplomatic Corps, which is not done by the Colonies.” 


They do not, continued Mr. Redmond, want to discontinne 
Irish representation in the House of Commons, but wish 
to retain Irish Members as a nucleus of the ultimate 
Federal Parliament, and also to assist in legislation con- 
cerning Great Britain and Ireland. “We do not mean 
by Home-rule to give Ireland exclusive control over such 
questions as old-age pensions, which are enacted for Great 
Britain and Ireland as a single political unit.” In fine, an 
Irish Legislature to deal with such local measures as do not 
concern in any way Great Britain is Home-rule’s sine qué 
non; “once it is granted we shall demonstrate our Imperial 
loyalty beyond question.” 

What weight are we to attach to these words? In 
the first place, we must remember that only three years 
ago Mr. Redmond said at New Ross:—‘ We from this 
county of Wexford send therefore this message to England. 
We tell her that we Wexford men to-day hate her rule 
just as bitterly as our forefathers did when they shed 
their blood on this spot. We teli her that we are as much 
rebels to her rule to-day as our forefathers were in ‘98."— 
(June 24th, 1907.) Next, we must inquire what Mr. Patrick 
Ford and the other American paymasters of the Nationalists 
think of this new and sterilised Home-rule. We wonder, 
too, how Mr. William O’Brien and the Devolutionists like 
having their programmes successively rejected and appro- 
priated. Unless we are greatly mistaken, Mr. Redmond’s new 
proposals will meet with no better treatment than did Mr. 
Birrell’s plan for an Irish Council. 


Mr. Balfour opened his speech at Edinburgh on Wed- 
nesday (which we discuss elsewhere) with a reference to the 
Conference. He thought that, whatever were its results, 
“they would have shown an experiment in the working of 
free institutions to which, so far as he knew, neither the 
experience of this country nor of any other country showed 
a parallel, and which could not but bear fruit in the future. 
He proceeded to discuss the question of industrial repre- 
sentation, and described the state of affairs before the 
Osborne judgment as “worse than anything that can be 
quoted from the worst times of representative government. 
Mr. Balfour next criticised the proposal of payment for 
Members of Parliament, showing how it would “alter the 
whole relation between the Member and his constituency, 
and alter it for the worse.” It had been suggested that this 
was the only possible alternative to the reversal of the 
Osborne judgment. This he could not believe, but since he 
was not in office, it was not his business to provide a solution 
for the difficulty, 
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Mr. Balfour went on to deal at some length with the 
Jand question. He believed especially in the need for more 
small owners who are also occupiers. But three conditions 
were necessary for their success. First, they must be 
actually owners, and have all the stimulus that ownership 
gives; secondly, there must be co-operation between them ; 
and thirdly, some form of Government assistance must be 
given to them. Mr. Balfour concluded his speech by drawing 
attention to the Report of the Commission on Trade Relations 
between Canada and the West Indies, and the favourable light 
it threw upon Colonial Preference. ‘It is a document which 
shows how valuable Free-trade, or increased Free-trade, 
within the Empire may be; it is a document which shows 
that the dangers incident to it are not comparable with its 


advantages.” 


Lord George Hamilton has made a spirited, and, as we 
believe, perfectly sound and justifiable, reply to an invitation 
to attend a Free-Trade Conference in the City at which Sir 
Rufus Isaacs is to speak :-— 

«“T must decline to take part in any of such meetings. I adhere 
as strongly now to Free-trade principles as I did when I retired 
from Mr. Balfour’s Government in 1903, but the action and policy 
of the present Government have been most inimical to the practice 
and principles of Free-trade. They deliberately created a huge 
deficit by remitting taxation which they required and by plunging 
into a vast new expenditure before they had made any provision 
for meeting it. Their Budget of 1909 was the antithesis of all 
that which I had been taught to believe were the principles of 
Free-trade taxation, and they associated this reversion of Free- 
trade principles with a revolutionary attack upon the foundation 
of the Constitution. They have thus made a continuance of Free- 
trade finance and taxation impossible. Bad as is their policy, the 
speeches delivered in its defence are worse, for the utterances of 
the Lord Advocate, the first law officer of Scotland, are those of a 
freebooter rather than a Free-trader.”{ 

Readers of the Spectator will not need to be told that we 
endorse every word of Lord George Hamilton's letter. 


Messrs. John Heywood, Limited, a well-known book- 
distributing firm carrying on business in Manchester and 
London, were yesterday week at Bow Street proceeded 
against by the Commissioner of Police for assisting in dis- 
persing improper books. The statute under which action was 
taken is the Newspaper Printers and Reading Rooms Repeal 
Act of 1869, and the defendants having pleaded guilty to the 
summons of assisting to disperse books in which the name 
and address of the printers did not appear, Mr. Curtis 
Bennett ordered the destruction of two thousand and twenty- 
three books and imposed a fine of 5s. on each of the copies of 
the three books objected to, amounting to £365 10s. in all. 
We note that the Magistrate observed that the circulation of 
this class of books had greatly increased of late years, and 
said that there was no doubt of the detrimental effect they 
exerted on the character of their readers. It is to be hoped 
that the success of this prosecution will stimulate the police 
to greater promptitude in dealing with this evil. 








An important official announcement was made on Tuesday 
by the War Office. “With a view to meeting Army require- 
ments consequent on recent developments in aerial science,” 
the Balloon School at Farnborough is to be enlarged and 
reconstituted so as to afford opportunities for aeroplaning as 
well as training in the use of dirigibles. Major Sir Alexander 
Bannerman, Bart., R.E., has been selected to succeed Colonel 
Capper as head of the new organisation, the officers in which 
will be chosen from any branch in the Army provided they 
show aptitude for aerial work. In short, “the object to be 
kept in view will be to create a body of expert airmen, both 
officers and other ranks, from which units capable of acting 
with troops operating in the field can be drawn.” No one 
who has witnessed the work of the aeroplane at mancewvres is 
likely to feel anything but satisfaction at the decision of the 
War Office to reconstitute and enlarge the Balloon School. 





Opening a publiclibrary, presented by Mr. Carnegie, at Luton 
last Saturday, the American Ambassador gave some remark- 
able figures as to Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions. Mr. Carnegie 
has given, for instance, £2,400,000 for original research; over 
£4,000,000 to Colleges in the United States and Canada; 
£2,000,000 to the Scottish Universities ; and over £10,000,000 
for the erection of libraries. “He bas,” said Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, “girdled the English-speaking world with libraries.” 
Altogether, Mr. Carnegie has given away more than £30,000,000. 
We suppose that no two men would choose the same way of 








expending such an enormous sum. We tink, if we had the 
disposal of it, we should spend more on open spaces than on 
libraries. But Mr. Carnegie’s record of benefactions is 
indeed a handsome one, and it is evident that he hopes to 
avoid being condemned by his own principle that a man who 
dies rich dies disgraced. But will he succeed? To accom- 
plish this aim it is no use to get rid of income, however vast. 
Capital must go too. To manage this in Mr. Carnegie’s case 
presents insuperable difficulties. 





In his address to Congregation at Cambridge on Saturday 
last the retiring Vice-Chancellor, Canon A. J. Mason, 
announced two generous gifts to the University. Sir Harold 
Harmsworth has offered £20,000 to found a Professorship of 
English Language and Literature, to be known as “ The King 
Edward VII. Chair of English Literature.” The Drapers’ 
Company have offered a physiological laboratory to cost, 
with fittings, £23,000. Canon Mason said that if this offer 
were accepted between £5,000 and £6,000 would have to be 
raised for upkeep. 


Speaking at Cold Ash, Newbury, Sir Evelyn Wood said 
it was now admitted that nine-tenths of the difficulty of 
Service shooting might be overcome on a miniature range. 
Advocating compulsory military training for home defence, 
he explained that it was quite a mistake to suppose that 
Geneva Conventions and the advance of civilisation meant 
that the awful distress suffered formerly by the populations 
of invaded countries would not be repeated. It was true that 
an invader might not be “brutal,” but it would be his duty 
to take every sack of flour and every loaf of bread he could 
find for his troops before the wants of the people living in a 
captured district could be considered. Moreover, if any 
civilian relations or friends of the people thus suffering 
impeded the enemy, as, for instance, by blowing up bridges, 
the whole district might be held responsible unless such 
relations or friends were handed over to execution. Sir 
Evelyn Wood illustrated this argument with episodes from 
the Franco-German War. 


Lord Kitchener, who gave away the prizes at the Middlesex 
Hospital on Monday, spoke of the progress made by medical 
science in the Army. Enteric fever, he said, is yielding to 
improved sanitary methods and to inoculation. “ Enteric 
will before long, I feel sure, join the formerly dreaded cholera 
in total banishment from our barracks.” In India the ratio 
of “constantly sick, invalided, and deaths” among the troops 
has been reduced in the last ten years by fifty per cent. The 
great difficulty in India is malarial fever. “Measures which 
have been successful in exterminating malaria in Khartoum 
are unfortunately impossible in a country where native sani- 
tation and water-supply are not under our control, and where 
the disease is endemic.” Malarial fever causes far more deaths 
in India than any other form of illness, and we trust that Lord 
Kitchener’s appeal for an effort to end its ravages will be 
responded to. An anti-malarial campaign would be difficult 
indeed, but not impossible. 


For a short time on Wednesday the price of Consols fell 
below 80. It is worth while to point out that the true 
explanation of this is not that our credit is lower than that 
of other countries. Undoubtedly one of the principal causes 
of the fall in Consols is that we are ceasing to pay off Debt 
on the old scale. A knowledge that the Government were 
constantly redeeming their securities added greatly to the 
attractiveness of Consols. We must notice too thut every fall 
in price makes a further fall more probable, for it creates and 
maintains the impression that Consols are a security which 
the investor will leave less valuable than he found them. 





It is more difficult than usual to draw any conclusions from 
the revenue statement for the first six months of the year 
1910-11 published on Saturday last owing to the fact that it 
includes an immense quantity of arrears from the last 
financial year. In general, however, it is clear that all the 
taxes are yielding respectable returns. The License-duties, 
indeed, show signs of very greatly exceeding Mr. Lloyd 
George's estimate, possibly by £2,000,000, and there is reason 
to expect a similar result in the case of the Super-tax. 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. Sept. 29th. 
Consols (25) were on Friday 80}—Friday week 80}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REVOLUTION IN PORTUGAL. 


sie revolution in Portugal is an event which may 
conceivably have grave consequences, and profoundly 
affect the general European situation. Before, however, 
discussing this aspect of the matter, it may be as well to state 
one or two considerations which, though obvious in them- 
selves, may very possibly be overlooked. In the abstract 
it matters nothing to the people of this country whether 
the Portuguese have a Republic or a Monarchy, a King or 
a President. We have neither the right nor the wish to 
dictate the form of government to be selected by our neigh- 
bours. Though we have chosen the Monarchical system 
for ourselves, we can be as friendly with a Republic as 
with a Kingdom, with France and Switzerland and the 
United States as with the Empires and Kingdoms of the 
Continent. Again, we are no blind worshippers of the 
status quo. It is not our concern if States like to change 
their form of government. As long as they carry out 
the change with a proper respect for the dictates of 
civilisation, their action is not our business. But though 
we have no right to protest against revolution per se, even 
if revolution leads to civil war, we have a right to protest 
against assassination. For example, we had no right to 
object to a change of dynasty in Servia, but ample 
right to protest against the cruel butchery which took 
place in the palace at Belgrade. We admit that such 
protests may not be of any great avail, but still they 
undoubtedly do have some effect. A revolutionary 
Government always wishes to get itself recognised by the 
Great Powers, and the fact that such recognition is not 
easily obtained from Britain by Governments which have 
ursued methods of barbarism undoubtedly gives a certain 
incentive to revolutionaries to act with humanity. 

Beyond this, the main principle which we ought to follow, 
and no doubt shall follow in the present instance, is that the 
question of internal government is the affair of each nation, 
and that no other nation has any claims to interfere as long 
as its essential interests and the rights and persons of its 
subjects are respected. Not only abstract considerations, 
but considerations of expediency, forbid one nation to 
dictate to another. Whenever such interference has been 
attempted it has failed, as in the case of the French 
Revolution, or has merely led to the conquest of 
the nation interfered with. National independence and 
national sovereignty are absolute conditions and cannot be 
enjoyed with limitations. The nation which has to submit 
to dictation in its internal affairs ceases to be independent 
and loses its sovereignty. 

It is greatly to be hoped that whatever way things go in 
Portugal they will go quickly, and that there will not 
be an interval of anarchy in which it will be doubtful 
whether Republican or Monarchical institutions are to win 
the day. The dangers of a period of suspense and the 
consequent anarchy are visible from many points of view. 
In the first place, such movements are catching. But 
unquestionably if the Portuguese revolution were made the 
ground for a revolutionary attempt in Spain, the results 
might be most serious. They would involve a much larger 
area of territory, a much greater population, and the final 
result, whichever way it went, would be likely to be long 
delayed. More important, however, is the fact that 
Portugal is not a self-contained State, but is possessed 
of large oversea dependencies. To put the matter quite 
frankly, Portugal has not governed her dependencies well, 
and any Power or Powers anxious to take possession of 
them might make out a very good case that the time 
has now come when they should pass into other hands. 
But though there are no doubt strong grounds for 
saying that Portugal does not make the best use of her 
splendid colonial possessions, but—as, for example, by 
permitting slavery and _ slave-trading—manages them 
exceedingly ill, it is very doubtful whether any friend 
of peace could just now wish to see an alteration in the 
status quo. A scramble for the possessions of Portugal 
might very well lead to a European war, while, again, 
proposals for a peaceful partition might have equally bad 
results. The attempt to accomplish such a partition would 
be almost sure to end in declarations that this or that 
State had got more than her fair share. While the 
condition of Europe is so critical, every wise man is as far 











TTS 
as possible a supporter of things as they are,—of keepin 
matters quiet and unmoved. Experience shows that = 
can be maintained under the existing distribution of power 
and territory, for it has been so maintained during the last 
ten years. Who knows whether a similar miracle would 
take place under new and different conditions ? 

But though there must be immense d i 
alteration of the status quo, there are fe tg equalle 
great in refusing to face the possibility that, owing rk 
internal troubles, Portugal may prove too weak to hold her 
colonial possessions, or, to put it in another way, that 
anarchy at home and the dissolution of the Central 
Government may cause risings and conditions of unrest in 
Angola, Benguella, and Mozambique which may provide 
other Powers with an excuse for interfering, or, as the 
would say, may oblige them to protect their interests. That 
being so, it is undoubtedly the duty of our statesmen, and 
of all who are influencing public opinion here, to consider 
at any rate the main conditions of the problem, The chief 
colonial possessions of Portugal are, of course, situated in 
Africa. On the West Coast Portugal holds the huge pro- 
vinces of Angola and Benguella, provinces of evil renown, 
since, in spite of her fair words and good intentions, she has 
allowed slave-trading and slave-raiding to become rampant 
on the mainland, and a system of plantation slavery to grow 
up on the cocoa islands of San Thomé and Principe. The 
neighbours of the provinces of Angola and Benguella are the 
Germans to the south, the French Congo and the Congo Free 
State to the north and north-east, and Rhodesia to the 
east, though no frontier-line has ever been drawn between 
Rhodesia and the Portuguese possessions. Indeed, some 
maps mark a white patch of “no man’s land” in this 
region. Mozambique, the other great African possession 
of Portugal, is on the East African coast, and stretches from 
Delagoa Bay on the south to Cape Delgado on the north, 
and includes the mouths of the Zambezi. The province is 
not only large in extent, but also of very great natural 
wealth. But the Portuguese, though they have possessed 
it for nearly five hundred years, have made a diminishing 
rather than an increasing use of its resources. Portugal’s 
neighbours here are German East Africa to the north, and 
to the west and south Rhodesia and British Central Africa, 
In addition, Portugal owns the island of Madeira and the 
Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, and a settlement in 
Guinea. Madeira and the Azores count as European and 
as parts of Portugal. Also she holds in India the 
ancient but now utterly dead city of Goa. Macao, how- 
ever, her settlement in China, is, owing to its geographical 
position, of much greater importance; while Portuguese 
Timor, the eastern portion of that island, might probably 
prove of great commercial value in other and more active 
hands. 

It will be seen from these facts that if Portugal were to 
enter upon a period of anarchy, and were to afford an excuse 
for the contention that she was unable to control her over- 
sea possessions, endless disputes might arise over the 
question of ownership. [Curiously enough, the matter 
would not be complicated by any question over the Monroe 
doctrine, as there are no Portuguese possessions within 
its sphere of influence.] We can only say that it is most 
devoutly to be hoped that, whatever course events take, 
the situation will be so rapidly regularised that Portugal 
will give no temptation to any one to raise the 
question whether she is fit to hold an oversea Empire. 
For ourselves, we wish well to Portugal, and should be 
glad to see her, whether as a Republic or a Monarchy, in @ 
position to continue her traditional relations with this 
country. Certainly we want none of her territory. 

Here, however, a matter arises which we cannot pass 
over even though it may seem somewhat unfriendly to 
introduce its discussion at this moment. If the Republic 
finally triumphs in Portugal, as would seem to be likely, 
it will have to ask recognition of Britain. We would 
urge Sir Edward Grey very strongly to use this oppor- 
tunity to obtain a clear undertaking from the de facto 
Government of Portugal that the conditions of slavery 
prevailing in the cocoa islands shall cease, and 
with it the slave-raiding and slave-trading which now 
disgrace the West African possessions of Portugal. 
Portugal is already bound to us by Treaty to put an 
end to slavery and the slave trade, and unless we allow 
her to relieve herself from carrying out these obliga- 
tions by altering the name but not the thing—<.e., merely 
by calling slaves indentured labourers—we have a right to 
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see that this Treaty is carried out. Hitherto when 


ion has been demanded we have been told that 
pe Somer dare not take such action. If they did, 
it has been urged, they would precipitate a revolution in 
Portugal. But the revolution has now come, and there- 
fore this excuse for doing nothing falls to the ground. 
What unquestionably we ought to do is to withhold 
recognition from the new Government till we have 
obtained assurances—which, to judge by an outline 
of their programme set forth in the Daily News of 
Friday, no difficulty should be found in obtaining —that 
ihe Portuguese flag shall no longer be disgraced by 
protecting slave-traders and _ slave-raiders from the 
treatment which we accord such persons in the Red 
Sea or the Persian Gulf. A Republican Govern- 
ment which on the face of it stands for liberty and 
enlightenment could hardly refuse such a promise, or 
expect us, the promise having been made, not to insist 
upon its being kept in the spirit as well as the letter. 
Sir Edward Grey has @ great opportunity to strike a blow 
against slavery, and we sincerely hope that he may 
seize it. 





MR. BALFOUR’S SPEECH. 


PR. BALFOUR never made a better speech than 
M that which he addressed to the Scottish Conserva- 
tive Club at Edinburgh on Wednesday. It was exactly 
the kind of speech which a Conservative leader who 
nevertheless fully accepts the democratic principle ought 
to make. Mr. Balfour realises that his duty is not to 
outbid his political opponents or to beguile his party into 
engaging in tricks and stratagems, but to carry out the 
true role of the Conservative, which is to be conservative. 
It was a steady speech, and shows that if Mr. Balfour 
could have his way, the Unionist Party might vet fulfil 
the functions of that Centre Party of which we and others 
have dreamed. No doubt we may be told that Mr. Balfour 
is not always in what for want of a better term we may 
call the Whig mood, and that at any moment he may 
be forced by the extremists in his party into a position 
which is neither conservative nor moderate nor central. 
That there is such a danger we are not going to 
deny; but that will not prevent us from expressing 
our unfeigned satisfaction when we find Mr. Balfour 
taking up the attitude which he took up at Edin- 
burgh. Of one thing we are absolutely certain. That 
speech will do a great deal to restore a sense of con- 
fidence in Mr. Balfour among the men of sober 
sense and moderation who throughout the country are 
the backbone of the Conservative Party. More, it will 
tend to attract towards the Unionist Party that very 
large section of independent opinion which is pro- 
foundly distrustful of modern Liberalism and Radicalism, 
and hates Socialism, but which hitherto has been 
afraid of giving its support whole-heartedly to the 
Unionist Party. Such men when they are urged, as we 
have of late so often urged them, to sink all minor differ- 
ences, and to combine to expel the present Government 
from power, are apt to tell us that the Tories are no better 
than the Liberals, and are quite as willing to pander to 
Socialism as their opponents. Mr. Balfour's Edinburgh 
speech should go far to convince them that they will find 
safety in the Unionist ranks, and that there is no risk of 
their being betrayed, owing to some unhallowed bargain 
between the leaders of Labour on the one side and 
of the Tory extremists on the other, into supporting 
policies which they detest. The annoyance which Mr. 
Balfour's speech has caused to the Morning Post, as repre- 
senting the extreme section of the Tory Party, is a proof 
of what we are saying. The Morning Post of course 
scouts the notion that it is the business of a Conservative 
leader to be conservative, and from this point of view most 
naturally is disgusted at Mr. Balfour's utterance at what 
it rightly holds to be a critical moment in the history of 
the Unionist Party. 

Nothing could possibly have been better than Mr. 
alfour’s statement of the case of those who are determined 
that the Osborne judgment shall not be reversed or 
whittled away by new legislation. He recognises that that 
judgment rests not only upon the principles of abstract 
justice, but also upon public policy, and that if it were to 

reversed a deadly blow would be struck at the freedom 
and independence of representative government. We have 








given special privileges to organised labour—that is, to 
the Trade-Unions—and by our most recent legislation have 
even placed them in some particulars above the law of the 
land as it affects other institutions. Whether we were 
wise in going so far we shall not discuss just now, but at 
any rate the fact that we have dealt thus with the Trade- 
Unions makes it essential that those bodies shall keep 
to the work which they were designed to do, and shall 
neither be allowed to oppress the minorities within them, 
nor be deflected by external influences from exercising 
their legitimate functions impartially and without party 
bias. That Mr. Balfour would take the line he took 
in regard to the Osborne judgment was no doubt 
certain from the beginning. What was less certain was 
that he would speak out so plainly as he did on the 
question of payment of Members. Happily his voice 
has here no uncertain sound, and the Unionist Party may 
now be said to be definitely and finally committed to 
opposition to that proposal. Mr. Balfour put the argu- 
ments against payment of Members almost exactly as they 
have been put in these columns. He followed up these 
arguments by a statement with which we are also in full 
agreement. He is willing in the abstract to admit that if 
it could be shown to be necessary to choose between main- 
taining the Osborne judgment and payment of Members, 
good citizens would be obliged, so vast are the evils that 
would flow from the reversal of the Osborne judgment, 
reluctantly to agree to the lesser evil. But Mr. Balfour 
went on to say—and here also we are with him—that 
no such dilemma is presented to the country. 

The nation can, and we believe will, decide that it will 
not reverse the Osborne judgment, and that it will not 
agree to the wholesale payment of Members. Further- 
more, we do not for one moment admit that by coming to 
this double decision the country will make it impossible 
for working-men Members to be returned to Parliament. 
Experience shows that the return of working-men Members 
is not facilitated by payment of Members. There are no 
boni-fide Labour Members in the American Congress, 
and very few in ,the French Chamber. As a matter 
of fact, in the scramble for positions of from £500 
to £1,000 a year the bond-fide working man is 
shouldered out of the way by the glib-tongued profes- 
sional politician. As we have shown elsewhere, it is 
perfectly possible under the Osborne judgment for working 
men to raise funds for returning Labour Members to 
Parliament. If they are in earnest about the matter, 
any one of the great trade societies or any combina- 
tions of those societies can, without oppressing those 
who differ from their fellow-members of the Union 
in politics, find the funds necessary to maintain Labour 
Members in Parliament. Mr. Balfour has been twitted 
by the Morning Post and other papers for discovering 
no solution of the problem. In our opinion, however, he 
was perfectly right not to enter upon a detailed scheme 
for meeting the difficulty. What was wanted from him 
just now was a clear statement of the principles upon 
which the Unionist Party ought to act, and this he has 
given us. We know exactly where we are. The Unionist 
Party will uphold the Osborne judgment and oppose 
payment of Members. That is a decision for which we are 
devoutly thankful. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Balfour puts in the fore- 
front of the Unionist programme the policy of increasing 
the number of owning occupiers. The Morning Post tells 
us that while defending large ownership he wishes to see 
small holdings extended, but that “ he gives not the slightest 
indication of how that extension is to be effected.” 
That is not by any means a fair criticism of Mr. 
Balfour’s speech. Mr. Balfour pointed out the need of 
encouraging co-operation amongst small owners, and also 
the need, in some shape or other, of Government assistance, 
probably through the medium of land banks. That, 
in our opinion, was quite as far as it was wise for Mr. 
Balfour to go for the moment. For ourselves, who by 
the nature of the case speak with less responsibility and 
with greater freedom, we desire most earnestly to ask 
the Unionist leaders to consider whether the best and most 
effective form of Government assistance would not be to 
remodel our system of local taxation as it affects 
agriculture. One of the things which most prejudice 
the creation and maintenance of small holdings is 
the weight of taxation which is imposed upon the 
occupier of agricultural land. We have for years been 
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‘taxing, or, to be more precise, rating, the small owner off 
the land. It is true that Parliament has relieved agricul- 
tural land of half the burden of the rates, but even now 
the exceptional taxation which is applied to the industry 
of farming is very heavy. The rate-collector in the 
country when he calls at the door of a man who is con- 
ducting a non-agricultural business, say a boot factory or 
a shop, levies the rates first on the dwelling-house and 
then upon the buildings (including the we in which 
the business is carried on. He does precisely the same up 
to this point in the case of a farmer. He rates the farm- 
house and he rates the pigsties, the cowsheds and dairies 
(including the machines), which are analogous to the 
factory and the shop. But here the principle of equity 
entirely breaks down. The rate-collector then proceeds 
to tax, and tax very heavily, the farmer—the man 
engaged in the industry of agriculture—in respect of the 
amount of the raw material of that industry occupied and 
handled by the agriculturist,—i.e., in respect of the extent 
of the land in his occupation. It is not alleged that the 
agriculturist is richer or better able to pay than those 
who follow other industries. He pays extra simply and 
solely because the law has singled out agriculture for 
a peculiar burden. Quite apart from his means or the 
amount of his profits, and in variance with every prin- 
ciple of justice in taxation, he is selected for a special 
impost which is not borne by those engaged in other 
industries. This is the central fact of our system of rural 
taxation, and a very evil fact it is. Either those who 
practise other industries should be taxed in respect of the 
amount of the raw material they handle and use, so that 
the agriculturist should be automatically relieved of his 
unfair burden, or else agriculture should be freed from its 
exceptional tax. The latter of these alternatives is, of 
course, the proper one. Agricultural land should be entirely 
freed from rates, as personal property is every year under 
that most unjust of unjust Acts which Sir Robert Peel 
introduced as a temporary measure to save it from 
the effect of Lord Campbell’s judgment that personal 
property was in law subject to rates, though it had been 
in the habit of escaping them for over a century. We 
cannot, however, enter in detail upon this question. We 
merely desire to put on record once more our belief that 
no scheme for the establishment of more occupying owners 
will flourish unless we relieve agriculture from the 
injustice which it now suffers. 

We cannot leave Mr. Balfour’s speech without expressing 
our satisfaction at the very moderate and reasonable way 
in which he dealt with the question of Colonial Preference. 
As our readers know, we hold, rightly or wrongly, that 
any attempt at a wholesale system of Colonial Preference 
is far more likely to cause ill-feeling in the Empire than 
to bring its component parts nearer together. But be 
this as it may, we find little to object to in the spirit in 
which Mr. Balfour approached the subject. We note, too, 
with special satisfaction that he made no attempt to show 
that the policy of Tariff Reform will do the things which 
we used to be told it would do,—that is, put an end to 
unemployment and increase the wealth of the nation. The 
benefits of Protection were neither directly nor indirectly 
set forth by Mr. Balfour. On this matter, however, 
perfect frankness is best. We admit, so convinced are we 
of the dangers and evils attending the policy of Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill and their colleagues, 
that even if Mr. Balfour had nailed the Tariff Reform flag 
to his mast we should now, as on previous occasions, have 
advised Unionist Free-traders to choose Mr. Balfour and 
his party as distinctly the lesser of the two evils presented 
to them. 

But though we are willing to make this sacrifice, 
we are well aware that there are a great many Free- 
traders of moderate views who are not prepared to 
follow our lead. That being so, we are convinced 
that there is no certainty that the Unionist Party 
will win at the next Election. Unless something can 
be done to satisfy the men to whom we allude, the 
prospects of the Unionists must remain dark and pre- 
carious. To be concrete, Lancashire cannot be recaptured 


for Unionism while there is any fear of the policy of the 
Tariff Reformers being carried out in regard to the taxation 
of food. In these circumstances might it not be possible, 
and would it not be wise policy, for Mr. Balfour to declare 
before the coming General Election that if his party 
win at the polls they will not put into operation the 





rr, 
schedules of the tariff scheme which they think necessa: 
for the welfare of the country till they have bene 
submitted to the people at another General Election? 
In asking this we are not in reality asking any very 
great sacrifice from the Tariff Reformers. It is obvious thes 
if they come into office the policy of Tariff Reform cannot 
be carried out immediately. It will be absolutely necessary 
if there is to be a tariff differentiated in regard to Colonial 
products on the one hand and raw material on the other 
that some competent body should sit and discuss the con. 
ditions in detail. The task will be further complicated 
not only by existing Commercial Treaties, but by those 
which, according to the Tariff Reformers, foreign countries 
will be willing to negotiate rather than be exposed to our 
maximum tariff. To say that such a task could not be 
accomplished under two years is surely not unreasonable. 
But if the Tariff Reformers really believe in the popularity 
of their scheme and its power to increase in favour, they 
should not feel any alarm at the notion of claiming, 
after two years of office, a new lease of life on the strength 
of their tariff scheme. 

No doubt we shall be called Machiavellian for making 
this suggestion, but we are willing to run the risk of such 
an accusation. What we want is a Unionist victory at 
the polls. Quite apart, however, from any Free-trade 
predilections, we cannot see how this can be obtained 
unless the Unionists can capture a considerable section 
of moderate Free-trade opinion. That we have suggested 
the best method of capturing it we feel sure. By making 
such a concession the Unionist Party would, we believe, 
sweep the country. If it is not made, there is great 
danger that all they will do will be to gain just a 
sufficient number of seats in England to make them equal 
in strength to the Liberal and Labour Parties combined, 
and thus to leave the balance of power in the hands of 
the Irish Nationalists. 





THE COTTON DISPUTE. 


N= often has there been a threat of an industrial war 
of the first magnitude for so apparently small a 
cause as that which has lately been agitating Lancashire, 
and brought Mr. Askwith to Manchester to impose a Board 
of Trade peace upon the contestants. It is good news that 
the dispute has been settled, before the lock-out extended 
further, by an arrangement under which George Howe, 
round whose person the dispute has revolved, has been 
given employment in a mill other than that from which he 
was dismissed. In order to give him this employment 
another man was made to leave his work and take Howe's 
former place. All this is of course only a juggle, and if 
honour is saved by it, it means that honour was not very 
deeply involved, or involved only in some fantastic sense. 
The dispute arose out of the refusal of the man 
George Howe, employed at the Fern Spinning Company's 
mill, to clean his machine in a certain way. He was 
prompted to refuse by his Union, the Cardroom Workers’ 
Amalgamation, which held that the particular cleaning 
required was no part of his work, and that if he yielded a 
precedent would be established which would mean extra 
work without extra pay for the cardroom. Howe was 
dismissed, and the men at the Fern Mill came out on 
strike. The employers argued that they must maintain 
discipline in the mill or cease to conduct a mill at all; 
and further, they said that the strike which was declared 
without any attempt to settle the dispute by a joint 
conference was a breach of the Brooklands Agreement. 
The Cardroom Workers’ Amalgamation contended that it 
was the employers who broke the Brooklands Agreement. 
So far the quarrel was intelligible enough; a principle 
was at stake—the interpretation of the Brooklands Agree- 
ment—and either side might have been in the right. 
Soon, however, both sides agreed that the questionable 
clause in the Brooklands Agreement should be submitted 
to arbitration. But should the mill remain closed during 
the arbitration? The men said “ Yes”; the employers 
“No.” The men consented after some discussion to return 
to work. But should they return with or without George 
Howe? The Amalgamation declared that the reinstatement 
of Howe was an essential condition of resuming work ; the 
employers answered in effect : “ We cannot, as a matter of 
form, reinstate a man whom we have dismissed while the 
circumstances of his dismissal remain unchanged, but if 
the arbitration goes against us we will reinstate him and 
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im for all the days he has lost.” The men 
ae peal They : uired that Howe should 
work and be paid, rather than do no work and still be 

id if their case turned out to be just, as they said 
it was. : 

Day after day the fight continued round the person of 
George Howe with varying fortune. Hopes of settlement 

ve place to gloomy forebodings and vice-versd. To 
observers outside it seemed that all reason for allowing 
the dispute to proceed to the general lock-out in the 
cotton trade threatened by the Employers’ Federation had 
utterly vanished. Ultimately a partial lock-out took 

lace; but meanwhile the point had been reached at which 
the employers offered to do their best to find another A pe 
for Howe, pending the arbitration, though they could not 
absolutely guarantee his employment. It is said that 
Howe is “of a retiring disposition,” and did not enjoy 
being the Helen of the war. We do not know about this; 
but if the central figure of the dispute does not resemble 
his Homeric prototype, there are similarities in other 
respects. When Achilles was engaged with Hector we 
suspect that for hours and even days ata time he forgot 
all about Helen in the more exciting preoccupation of 
personal strife; and when Mr. Mullin, on behalf of 
the men, wrote to Mr. Smethurst, who represents the 
employers, we suspect that even George Howe became an 
jndistinct image. Besides, was it not averred that what 
the Greeks and Trojans fought about was really only 
a phantom, and that the true Helen was all the time 
spending her winters, nay, the whole year, in Egypt? 
Perhaps, however, a combative man would say that a 
shadow was as good a thing to fight about as anything else. 
The two sides really wanted to “have at one another.” 
Speaking of the dispute on Tuesday at Burnley, Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald said that he had “ noticed through all 
its various stages the extraordinarily conciliatory character 
of the men and the men’s leader,” but he was bound to con- 
fess that, while “ trying to be impartial,” he thought that 
“recent events had contributed to the suspicions that 
combined Capital had made up its mind to wipe out 
combined Labour.” We have been interested more than 
once lately in examining the foundation of Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald's statements. We take some extracts from a 
letter by Mr. Smethurst and some from a letter by Mr. 
Mullin. A comparison of the two—we quote them for no 
other purpose—demonstrates the degree of Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald's candour. Mr. Smethurst wrote on behalf of 
the employers in the course of the dispute :— 

“Dear Srr,—Your favour of the 27th inst. has been placed 
before my General Committee to-day, who, after considering same, 
instructed me to say that the proposal contained therein cannot 
be accepted...... I am desired to say that George Howe was 
discharged for an act of insubordination after having been given 
seven days’ notice, and the right to do this my Committee, as 
representing employers responsible for the maintenance of disci- 
pline in our mills, cannot lightly give up. As, however, we have 
no feeling against George Howe, we shall be prepared in the 
event of the arbitration going against us to compensate him.— 
Yours faithfully, Joun SmETHURST.” 


To this Mr. Mullin answered :— 
20th September, 1910. 

Dear Srr,—Your letter of yesterday’s date re Fern dispute to 
hand, and contents noted...... Your Committee, evidently 
with a view of cloaking a crass stupid blunder of your official in 
the case, persisted in putting the blame on Howe, and this we 
decline to accept. Nor do we desire to interfere with the internal 
management of your mills, but we must and shall take note of 
legitimate complaints of our members whenever such are made. 
Throughout your strong denunciation of our attitude you say 
nothing of the scores of cases in which our officials have gone to 
mills to find the operatives’ complaints have not been exactly as 
stated by them. ‘I'hey have severely rebuked them in front of the 
management, and told them that discipline must be maintained 
by the management of the mill at whatever cost. Your letter 
carries with it an unnecessary sting, for we know our duties, and 
Bhall not come to your association to be taught them. It would, 
however, have been better had you made more clear the terms of 
reference on compensation.—Y ours truly, W. Mutu. 

J. SmerTHuRsT, Esq.” 
We know better than to judge men by their letters, and a 
degree more or less of graciousness is not a matter of 
great importance. But we cannot think that Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald would have ventured to pretend that the balance 
of conciliatoriness was on the men’s side if his audience 
had had these letters before them. 

The last stage of the negotiations, aided by Mr. Askwith 
and Mr. Emmott, resolved itself into a hunt for a suitable 





place for George Howe outside the Fern Mill. The 
finding of one satisfactorily met the condition of the 
operatives that he must be re-employed before the 
arbitration on the Brooklands Agreement began. The way 
is now clear for arbitration, which we trust will prevent 
the recurrence of any such dispute as we have described. 
But we cannot leave the subject without remarking that 
Lancashire suffers a certain discredit for having allowed 
the quarrel to last so long after the substantial reason 
for it had disappeared; nor is that discredit removed 
because Mr. Askwith’s mediation has been successful. 
Mr. Askwith deserves much credit and many thanks 
for his skill and patience, but the greater the 
tribute to him the less is due to Lancashire. It 
is said that what Lancashire thinks to-day, England 
will think to-morrow. If Lancashire thinks to-day that 
this dispute was worth while, England, we fancy, will not 
think so to-morrow, or on any other day. We can harily 
believe that all is well with robust, independent Lancashire 
when it finds it necessary to call in a mere Londoner to 
settle a rather ludicrous dispute. If Lancashire could not 
end this quarrel without having Mr. Askwith lowered on 
to the stage by the Board of Trade as a deus ex machina 
to unravel a situation too complicated for the authors of 
it, then Lancashire ought to be ashamed of itself. Lord 
Derby used to say that in industrial disputes the only duty 
of the State is to form a ring-fence round the combatants 
in order that they may fight it out. There is a great deal 
of truth in that. If Lancashire gets into the habit of 
twisting fantastic knots in its affairs, in complete con- 
fidence that when the worst comes to the worst the Board 
of Trade will untie them, it will before long lose the good 
judgment and independent character which have made the 
county an object of universal respect. 





THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE OSBORNE 
JUDGMENT. 


te of the most interesting political questions which 

will have to be finally determined within the next 
few weeks is the attitude of the Liberal Party to the 
Osborne judgment. Already there are ominous signs that 
the decision will be in favour of the abandonment of the 
traditions of Liberalism for the sake of securing the 
support of the Labour Party in the House of Commons. 
When first the agitation for the reversal of the Osborne 
judgment began, the bulk of the Liberal Press argued 
courteously but firmly that the Labour Party was demand- 
ing too much. This attitude was maintained even after 
the vote at the Trade-Union Congress in favour of reversing 
the judgment. Both the Daily Chronicle and the West- 
minster Gazette were emphatic upon the point that the 
Liberal Party could not accede to this demand. Writing 
on September 16th, in an article very appropriately headed 
“* Majorities and Minorities,” the Westminster Gazette first 
pointed out that the apparent unanimity at the Trade- 
Union Congress was extremely deceptive. It arose from 
the practice of allowing each Union to vote as a whole 
without regard to the division of opinion among its 
members, with the result that every member of each Union 
is declared to be a supporter of the opinion adopted by the 
majority. The best illustration we can give of the absurdity 
of this result is the fact that Mr. Osborne himself, as a 
member of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, 
is reckoned as demanding the reversal of the judgment 
which he devoted his energies for several years to 
obtaining. 

The Westminster Gazette, having by analogous argu- 
ments satisfied itself that the vote of the Trade-Union 
Congress was less important than appeared on the surface, 
proceeded to argue the general question of the alleged 
right of a majority to dictate to a minority, and reduced 
the Labour demand to an absurdity by asking whether a 
majority on the Brighton Town Council had a right to 
levy a rate in order to pay salaries to the two Unionist 
Members of the borough. Our contemporary went on 
to point out that the hardship which would thus be 
inflicted on Liberal ratepayers was less than that inflicted 
on Trade-Unionists when a majority decided to spend 
common funds on the maintenance of politicians of whom 
the minority disapproved. The conclusion of the article 
was that, “ now that the law has decided against the right 
of the majority to overrule the minority, we do not believe 
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that the State is likely to reverse the Osborne judgment 
simpliciter as is the demand of yesterday’s Congress.” 

There are, of course, many possibilities in the word 
simpliciter, but those possibilities do not include a 
complete change of mental attitude. Yet this is what 
careful readers of the Westminster Gazette have since been 
able to witness. That very ably conducted organ of the 
Liberal Party within three days shifted its whole ground, 
and argued that the only barrier in the way of the reversal 
of the Osborne judgment was the fact that the Labour 
Party was pledge-bound. Can we be wrong in saying that 
such sudden changes as these are not made bya responsible 
newspaper, which is universally recognised as being always 
in touch with the official opinion of the party, unless it has 
received a fairly emphatic hint from headquarters? Whence 
did this hint come? The Cabinet has not met: many 
Ministers are out of London. Who then has taken upon 
himself to suggest to the principal party organ a complete 
change of tone as a — to the adoption of a new policy 
by the party? Subsequent events indicate very clearly 
that there has been some. definite understanding between 
one or more important Cabinet Ministers and the leaders 
of the Labour Party. On September 29th the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party held a meeting, and the 
same night ostentatiously communicated to the Press its 
decision to recommend the general meeting of the party 
in February next to abolish the practice of demanding a 
specific pledge from the Labour Members of Parliament. 
The effect was instantaneous. The Daily Chronicle, 
which previously had been strongly against the reversal 
of the Osborne judgment, at once seized upon this 
announcement as an excuse for completely altering its 
attitude. The Westminster Gazette hailed with exultation 
the new departure. It would have been a little more 
decent on the part of these organs of Liberal opinion to 
wait at any rate until the action of the Executive Com- 
mittee had been endorsed by the party, for some prominent 
members of the Labour Party have already made it clear 
that they are opposed to the new departure, and others 
have declared that it will not be carried if it involves any 
substantial change in the organisation and discipline of 
the party. Even Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who appears to 
be the principal advocate for the abolition of the pledge, 
has had the candour to say that there would be no change 
in the conduct of the party, for it was now strong enough 
to enforce discipline by ordinary party methods without 
exacting a specific pledge. Thus the point upon which 
a section of the Liberal Press has ridden off is little 
more than a verbal quibble. Under the new régime, 
if it is adopted, Labour Members of Parliament will not 
be required to sign the objectionable pledge, but they will 
still be subject to all the pressure which political parties 
can bring to bear upon their members, in addition to 
the control which paymasters exercise over their employees. 
Assuming, however, that the newspapers to which we 
have referred represent an influential section of the 
Cabinet, there is a grave danger that the Liberal Party 
as a whole will shortly be devoting its full strength to the 
reversal of the Osborne judgment. 

The excuse put forward is that it is necessary to provide 
working men with a means of access to the House of 
Commons. That may be admitted without any hesitation, 
and it may also be admitted that the payment of Members 
by the State, even if it were on other grounds desirable, 
would be insufficient for this purpose. For in addition to 
the Member's salary and the returning officer’s expenses, it 
is necessary to provide a considerable sum of money for 
the election campaign, and in no circumstances could this 
expenditure possibly be met by the State. There is, how- 
ever, nothing whatever to prevent working men from raising 
a Parliamentary fund by voluntary subscriptions. All the 
Osborne judgment does is to say that such a fund shall 
not be raised in Trade-Unions by a compulsory levy. If 
there is any real enthusiasm among the working classes for 
the Labour Party, all that is necessary is for the members 
of that party to organise either national or local subscrip- 
tions, and they can obtain all the money that their supporters 
are willing to subscribe. If they argue that the sums so 
obtained would be insufficient for their wants, they confess 
that they are now compelling many Trade-Unionists 
unwillingly to subscribe to their support. 

The essential immorality of such compulsion hardly 
needs demonstration. A Trade-Union is a definite 
organisation for specific purposes. It is quite true 








that Trade-Unions for several years spen 

their members on Puslisnatere sepreietins et 
were able to do so without provoking serious protests fi = 
their members because the men who were chosen to fa 
sent Trade-Unionism in Parliament were men of exceptional 
breadth of view who respected the tradition that Trade. 
Unions should be non-party bodies. The whole situation 
was altered by the appearance of the Labour Party, which 
insisted that Trade-Union money should only be spent 0 
the maintenance of Members who joined that party, This 
system having once been established, it is quite impossible 
to go back to the earlier practice. Moreover, the establish. 
ment of the Labour Party has revealed the possibilities of 
injustice which existed under the older system. It always 
was possible—and if the Osborne judgment were pee 
would again be possible—for a Conservative majority in a 
Trade-Union to compel Liberals to pay Conservative 
Members of Parliament. Nor is this such a remote 
danger as some people might imagine. There is always a 
danger that particular Trade-Unions may be captured by 
the Tariff Reformers in return for a specific promise of a 
tariff which will benefit those Unions. If, then, the 
Osborne judgment be reversed, Trade-Union funds could 
be employed in maintaining Tariff Reform Members 
of Parliament, although even in the Unions concerned 
there might be a large and enthusiastic minority of 
Free-traders. : 

There is a further danger which the Liberal Press has 
been careful to gloss over. In most of the articles written 
upon this subject the word “ Labour” is habitually used 
as equivalent to “Trade-Unionism.” But there is nothing 
in the law to justify such a use. Trade-Unions can be 
and are formed by employers as well as by workmen. 
More than that, any group of persons who form a com- 
bination in restraint of trade can be registered as a Trade- 
Union. The reversal of the Osborne judgment therefore 
means that a body of protected manufacturers forming a 
ring to keep up prices can use their money, with the full 
sanction of the law, for the promotion of political candida- 
tures, and will be able to enjoy while so doing all the 
immunities which Trade-Unions obtained by the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1906. 

This opens up a vista of political corruption which 
surely ought to impress those Liberals who for the past 
seven years have been denouncing Tariff Reform as a 
corrupting influence in politics. In order to understand 
how it is that a party still professing to have some regard 
for the principles of English liberty and for purity in 
political life can hesitate upon this question, we have to 
look at the Parliamentary situation. Mr. Lloyd George's 
second Budget has not yet been passed. The Redmondite 
section of the Nationalist Party, hard pressed by the 
O’Brienites, cannot be relied upon to vote for it. If the 
Labour Party also goes into revolt, the doom of the 
Government is sealed. “Needs must when the Devil 
drives,” and it is unfortunately possible that the present 
Cabinet may be willing to sell the principles of Liberalism 
in order to retain office for a few more months. 








ST. PAUL AS ORATOR. 

“ QT. PAUL as Orator” (by Maurice Jones, Hodder and 

Stoughton, 6s. net) is the title of a new and exhaustive 
book on the speeches of St. Paul as reported in the Book 
of the Acts. It is critical and analytical, and concerns 
St. Luke’s reports alone. Its title, however, suggests to the 
reader a wider field of thought. Was St. Paul an orator? 
Had he in a marked degree the gift of eloquence? That he 
had a certain intellectual contempt for the oratory he heard 
around him is certain. The “persuasive words of man’s 
wisdom” to which he had been obliged to listen seemed to 
him to be uninspiring. There is more pride than humility in 
his disparagement of his own presence and address. The 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals of the professional 
rhetoricians are a weariness to him, and he would not have 
his words tried by any of the standards usually applied to 
them. But all this does not in the least prove that St. Paul 
was not possessed of a transcendent gift of eloquence, and 
even occasionally possessed by it. That he roused deep, and 
sometimes violent, emotion in hearers of very different ways of 
thinking is testified to, not only by the New Testament, but 
by the history of Christendom. The pace at which the new 
doctrine spread is still hardly to be accounted for. But for 
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detailed evidence of this gift we of the present day can look 
nowhere but in the Epistles. A great many critics now 
believe that St. Paul seldom wrote, and almost always 
dictated. That he did not always write with his own hand he 
says himself, and the way in which he calls attention to his 
signature as being his own sign-manual looks like habitual 
dictation. Such a theory throws a light upon many a 
sacrifice of logic, many an antithesis, and many a verbal 
contradiction. It accounts for the fact that it is impossible 
to say for certain upon many subjects what was St. Paul’s 
final opinion, and it accounts also for the*rapid rush of 
thought which so often overwhelms the slow student of the 
Epistles and renders them well-nigh incomprehensible. But 
apart from St. Paul's great theories, great inspirations, and 
transcendent passages of declamation, there are plenty of 
small and otherwise unimportant indications that his Epistles 
were not composed with a pen in his hand. Take the 
following verses :—“ I thank God that I baptized none of you, 
but Crispus and Gaius; Lest any should say that I had 
baptized in mine own name. And I baptized also the house- 
hold of Stephanas: besides, I know not whether I baptized 
any other. For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach 
the gospel.” Surely we owe those sentences to an amanuensis 
whose mind was fixed upon speed, and who dared not make a 
correction. The German critic Weinel takes the theory of 
dictation for granted, as one which none will now oppose. 
“Properly speaking,” he writes, “all the Apostle’s letters 
are to be read aloud, for the plain reason that he dictated 
them all, and so was speaking in the tone of his pulpit 
delivery.” 

If we try to realise St. Paul’s enthusiasm and St. Paul's 
life, and then imagine to ourselves that we are listening to a 
rapid speaker, it cannot be doubted that many of St. Paul’s 
doctrinal conclusions will take on rather different colours, 
and many of his apparent contradictions assume the appear- 
ance of contrasts. From the vantage-ground of the dictation 
theory we can see how the speaker riveted his own and his 
hearers’ attention upon one facet of truth at a time, how the 
facets remained separate, and why he did not try to fuse them 
into logic. That, after all, is the work of the student, not 
of the inspired teacher. St. Paul and our Lord followed 
widely different methods of instruction, but both alike feared 
“scribeism.” When St. Paul said “The letter killeth” he 
was no doubt thinking of himself first, He did not lack 
enemies, and it is unlikely but that they pointed out his in- 
consistencies, though probably all religious thinkers at the 
time of St. Paul regarded truth as that which rang true to 
experience, individual or common, rather than as that which 
is provable. 

It is quite impossible to make the Epistle to the Romans 
into a hard-and-fast statement of dogma; yet it is 
dogmatic. If we consider that the writer, teaching by 
word of mouth, is driving home his points by his eloquence, 
is occasionally carried away by his own rhetoric, and is 
therefore forced at last to refuse his own logical con- 
clusions, we shall at least be able to follow St. Paul's line 
of thought with keen and intense interest. If we read the 
scheme of salvation contained in Romans as oratory rather 
than argument, we shall once more find that St. Paul’s 
thought lives. He himself stands before us as the generic 
man, “the first man Adam” who has sinned and is in need 
of redemption. It is not to be found, he would have his 
hearers realise, in obedience to any ceremonial, or even any 
moral law. This truth of his experience he presses home 
under every guise. He illustrates it from history, he opens 
his heart that he may prove it from human nature. What 
he says of moral struggle, what he says of grace and of for- 
giveness, find an answer in the hearts of almost every hearer; 
but when his eloquence leads him straight to the question, 
“Shall we do evil that good may come?” he answers as every 
sincere man must answer He will not draw a logical 
inference. He is certain that salvation and forgiveness are 
free gifts which cannot be earned. Who, he asks, dare 
condemn those whom God acquits? He enforces this truth 
of religious experience until he finds himself impugning the 
justice of God. His gift of expression has taken him too far. 
He is out of the region of argument. “Shall the clay 
say to the potter?” Every man who thinks on these 
subjects at all must still find in ignorance and humility his 
only peace, The conviction of all others which had strongest 





hold on the mind of the Apostle was that morality has 
its roots in religion. Take away religion and morality is but 
a felled tree whose power of growth and life is limited to a 
very little while. In the long run character will be seen to 
depend upon the soul’s relation to God. He preaches faith,— 
reliance upon Christ, the example and the advocate. He sweeps 
aside “ works” with the full tide of his eloquence. Outside 
the Church there is no salvation, would seem for a moment to 
be his conclusion. Yet he would have his hearers recollect 
that the heathen are not without conscience, that the law of 
God is written in their hearts and they will be judged by 
their obedience to that law,—for “ whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” 

If we regard St. Paul as a deliberate writer of reasoned 
theses, we cannot reconcile bis teaching about faith and 
charity. What is the “charity” chapter but a eulogy of 
morality, morality in its highest form, which the orator exalts 
till faith itself is left behind. 

Once more, when St. Paul “boasts,” when he declares that 
he speaks as a fool, when he desires death and in the next 
breath blesses God who has preserved his life, when he speaks 
of union with Christ as the one aim of Christian existence 
—dying or living, he desires only to be with the Lord—and 
then wishes himself “accursed from” his Master for the sake 
of his love for his friends, surely we are listening to the voice 
of the Apostle rather than reading his reasoning. If he were 
more reasonable, he could not be so real. It is true that 
faith brings joy, and St. Paul declared that happiness as 
perhaps it has never been declared before nor since. Think 
of the passage which ends “all things are yours.” We can 
hardly grasp its full meaning in these days, but we stand in 
awe as St. Paul piles the treasures of the past and the present, 
of the earth and the heavens, upon the head of the Christian. 
But what an opposite picture St. Paul can draw. Unless a 
man believes in a future life, he says, Christianity will be to 
him a source only of unhappiness. We shrink from a state- 
ment which seems almost self-interested, yet the religious 
depression of Christendom to-day testifies to its truth. 

“The letter killeth”! St. Paul did not shrink from 
acknowledging his own inconsistency. He spoke as the Spirit 
gave him utterance. “If any man think that he knoweth any 
thing, he knoweth nothing yet as he ought to know. But if 
any man love God, the same is known of him,” he said. 
Surely no sentence is more illustrative than this of St. Paul’s 
oratorical method. As “the Word” comes to him he must 
express it, even in the teeth of his own theories. After all, at 
the root of all personal religion lies the question, not what 
does a man think of God, but what does God think of him. 
This is a question which is answered in the conscience and 
not in the intellect. 





THE DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP. 

OWARDS the end of 1907 a strong attack developed 
against the Dramatic Censorship, and it ended in the 
appointment of a Joint Committee to make recommendations 
on the subject. The Report of that Joint Committee, pub- 
lished nearly two years later, was a tour de force of ingenuity ; 
it proposed a compromise which seemed to us perfectly 
practical, and actually promised to reconcile two parties who 
had appeared to be irreconcilable. We shall write more about 
that proposal presently, but first it is necessary to demon- 
strate the need of giving effect to it, or some similar settle- 
ment of a situation which has become as inconvenient as it is 
ridiculous. The last achievement of the Censor—the Examiner 
of Plays in the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, to give him 
his official title—is to prohibit a play by Mr. Laurence 
Housman called Pains and Penalties. The name suggests its 
subject. It is borrowed from Lord Liverpool's “ Bill of Pains 
and Penalties,” which was drafted to dissolve the marriage 
of George IV. with Queen Caroline and to deprive her 
of her legal position. It is said that Mr. Redford, 
the Examiner of Plays, objects to the play on the ground 
that it would bring the Monarchy into disrepute. Well, of 
course the intrigues for getting rid of Queen Caroline were 
most discreditable. Guilty or not, no woman should be 
treated as she was treated, and public opinion was right to 
rise in anger and prevent the passing of the Bill. But every 
fact in this story is perfectly familiar to every one who reads 
history. If a man who had never heard of Queen Caroline 
saw Mr. Housman’s play, we imagine that he would not think 
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a bit worse of George IV. than he would think if he happened 
to light upona report of the famous trial of the Queen in a 
free library ; probably he would not think worse of him than 
Thackeray has been for half-a-century inviting us all to think. 
Mr. Housman has said that he sacrificed an idea of presenting 
George IV. himself as one of the characters in the play in 
order to avoid all possibility of offence. If therefore the 
objections of the Censor are such as they are supposed to be, 
he prohibits the play because he believes that the name of 
King George V. might suffer by mere association with that of 
the last George. 

We do not hesitate to say that this argument is ludicrous. 
No good can possibly be done to the Monarchy by trying to 
shelter it behind a popular ignorance of history. The 
Monarchy will never be kept in good odour by such means, 
and only a man of small experience and narrow thought could 
suppose the contrary. A Monarchy will recommend itself to 
people by its own virtues or its own public services, and 
by nothing else. If a Sovereign did better than his or her 
antecedents gave the public any right to expect, the credit the 
Sovereign would enjoy would be proportionately greater. 
This is what actually happened in the case of Queen 
Victoria, when the reigns of William IV. and George IV. 
were still remembered very well. In the days of George IV. 
himself there was no pretence of saving the Monarchy from 
all criticism. In the trial of Queen Caroline Brougham did 
not shrink from declaring with eloquent scorn that the King 
was the prosecutor of the Queen, and that it was a scandal 
that his name should be kept out of the case. Yet now, nearly 
a hundred years later, it is pretended (if report be true) that 
incidents in the reign of George IV. cannot be publicly 
mentioned without offence. The only offence, surely, is the 
assumption that the British people, who were never more 
loyal to the Monarchy than they are now, will have their 
feelings towards the King affected injuriously if they are 
reminded that his great-great-uncle was unfair to his wife. 
If Mr. Redford had prohibited Mr. Housman’s play because 
there was any indecency in it, we should have had nothing to 
say, but the only reports we have heard all agree that his 
reasons were as we have stated them. 

The Censorship is purely political in origin, and it has, in 
our opinion, always failed to do what it is intended to do. Of 
the two Acts which define the Censor’s duties, that of 1843 
only made that of 1737 more workable. Sir Robert Walpole 
was the author of the first Act. He was displeased, and 
indeed scared, by the satires of Fielding and Gay, and he 
determined to stop further exposures of his corruption. The 
story is well known how he had a scurrilous play written 
specially for him, and showed extracts from it to a scandalised 
House of Commons, passing it off as Fielding’s work. The 
second Act gave the Censor power to carry out his will, which 
the cynically procured first Act scarcely did. But the Censor 
has failed, must have failed, and always will fail, to achieve 
the object of a Censorship (which we of course admit to be 
excellent in itself) because he is an irresponsible official 
exercising a secret and arbitrary power. Such a function is 
bound to become mechanical, and therefore mischievous. The 
Censor in recent years has passed many unpleasant plays, 
such as L’ Education du Prince (at all events, part of it) and 
others which deal with breaches of the Seventh Command- 
ment, but has prohibited plays which treated painful subjects 
sincerely and candidly or which introduced a Scriptural 
character. Thus the most reverent representation of Christian 
subjects is refused by rule-of-thumb, while a piece full of 
levity and indifferent morals is often admitted. Our case 
against the Censorship is that it does not succeed. The just 
attack against the Censorship has always been weaker than 
it need have been because the authors and the managers were 
divided. While the authors revolted against the irrationality 
of the Censor’s office, the managers have long been content to 
put up with it because the imprimatur of the Censor practi- 
cally insured them against any subsequent interference (by 
the police, for instance) with a play on which they may have 
rnent large sums of money. 

The Report of the Joint Committee published at the end of 
1909, which we mentioned above, came to the rescue. It 
offered a means of reconciling the two factions. While pro- 
posing to retain the Censor, it did not make his license a 
necessary condition of producing a play. “It should be 
optional,” says the Report, “to submit a play for license, 
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and legal to perform an unlicensed play, whether it has been 
submitted or not.” If a manager chose to submit his pla 
to the Censor, and it received the Censor’s license, he one 
be virtually guaranteed against all risks, for the Censor 
would never license anything but safe plays, and the risk of 
subsequent interference by the police or other authorities 
would be infinitesimal. If, on the other hand, a manager 
chose to dispense with the Censor’s certificate of respecta- 
bility, he and the author would be subject to an indict. 
ment by the Public Prosecutor. Directly the notice of such 
an indictment was served the play would have to be pro- 
visionally withdrawn, and if the indictment succeeded 
numerous penalties would follow. For one thing, the 
manager’s license would be “endorsed,” and if his licenge 
were endorsed three times it could not be renewed for fiye 
years. That is the method for dealing with indecency; but 
there are other offences for which plays might be suppressed, — 
offensive personalities, invidious representations of living 
persons or persons recently dead, doing violence to religions 
sentiment, conducing to crime or vice, impairing friendly 
relations with a foreign Power, or inciting to a breach of the 
peace. All the offences except indecency would be dealt with, 
not by the Public Prosecutor, but by the Attorney-General, 
who would appeal to a Committee of the Privy Council. This 
Committee would have power to prohibit a play for ten years 
and to endorse the manager’s license. For the rest, the 
Censor would be made responsible to Parliament. This seems 
to us an admirable solution, and if it were in force Mr, 
Housman would certainly have his play performed. Why 
should not all those who are in favour of this solution combine 
to have it made law as soon as possible? 





MEDICINE AT WESTMINSTER. 
HE Medical Exhibition which opened at the Horticultural 
Hall, Westminster, on Monday and closed on Friday 
invited doctors and not the general public. But it was 
possible for a layman, inspecting the exhibits at the various 
stalls and conversing with their proprietors, to gain a good 
deal of interesting information,—occasionally, perhaps, with 
somewhat mixed feelings. If, gazing at the contents of one 
stall, it was appalling to realise how extremely ill you might 
suddenly become, it was reassuring to turn to another and 
discover an immediate and certain cure. Often, no doubt, 
an mvention which would appear new and ingenious to a 
non-medical mind would be familiar enough to a doctor; 
such contrivances, for instance, as zymotic face protectors, 
whereby a physician gazes through glass at possibly 
infectious patients, are doubtless common objects of the 
hospital, terrifying though the first sight of them would 
be to a hale person. Sterilisers for dressings and instru- 
ments, again, belong to every surgery, but the newest 
form, Macdonald's steam steriliser, appears to utilise the 
principle of steam-condensing at the coolest part exposed in 
a very ingenious way, and has the advantage of costing com- 
paratively very little money. There may be bath and water 
cures, too, known to specialists but unfamiliar to the general 
public, such as the mud baths of La Toja in the North of 
Spain. You may go to La Toja and divide your time in the 
intervals of your illness between playing golf, shooting the 
La Toja game, and bathing in the La Tojamud. Or you may 
be ill at home, if you prefer it, and not go to La Toja at all; 
you may buy the La Toja mineral salts compressed in a 
cake of soap, ready for solution in your own dressing-room 
basin. 

Chemists’ shops possess eternal attractions, and chemists’ 
stalls are not less fascinating, though they lack the shops’ 
pervading mystery. A chemist’s shop differs from plainer, 
less scientific, less medicinal places. Its names, its labels, its 
cleanliness, the antiseptic scents of it, the familiar and 
unfamiliar properties of its abounding drugs, induce 4 
sense of humility, almost of apprehension, in a purchaser 
approaching its counters. Those very counters, too, are 
distinct; they are higher than others,—high enough to hide 
whole chemists behind them. Chemists do not walk and 
talk behind counters like jewellers or drapers ; chemists are 
not to be seen when you enter the shop, but appear suddenly 
from mirrored recesses and shadowed desks. A chemist's 


shop, then, translated to a mere stall is half a revelation and 
half a disappointment; yet for a layman, at a medical 
exhibition, 


there are consolations. It is something 
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be approached with confidence, with the assumption that 
you know what a chemist knows; it is something to be 
addressed, even with rapid suspicion, as “doctor.” But 
the furniture of the stall is unchanging in its fascination. 
Sometimes it suggests prolonged courses of experiment with 
unknown remedies ; sometimes the preparation of apparently 
exotic cures at home. A stall with the familiar names Savory 
and Moore, for instance, showed a quantity of dried datura- 
leaves, which you may roll and make into cigarettes to smoke 
when attacked by asthma. Why not dry our own datura- 
leaves in our own conservitories and mske our own cigarettes ? 
At another stall Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome were 
showing a new inhaler, a most ingenious arrangement of 
glass tubing by which you may mix your inhalations as you 
please, and draw equal quantities of two gases at a time. 
There were little white bundles of smelling-salts, too, of 
an attractive design. A lady need no longer carry a heavy 
glass bottle of salts; she may pack these tiny bundles in 
her muff and, feeling faint, crush one between her fingers; 
she will gather strength at once. ‘The same counter 
catered with the greatest care for travellers; there was 
exhibited the “first-aid” case which Sir Ernest Shackleton 
took with him as far south as he went, and, for less 
enterprising tourists, an excellent sample of compressed 
tea in tabloids. Compressed tea suggests questions of stewed 
leaves and tannin; but these tea-leaves have not been stewed; 
they are merely the dry leaves pressed together. Use two for 
a cup, and pour on boiling water. Boiling water, again, 
suggests hot baths, and of the right way to take a bath the 
Exhibition gave many directions. One is to take a “ Prana 
CO, sparkling bath.” You buy for five guineas or so an 
apparatus which lines your bath with a sort of tubular floor 
containing carbon dioxide gas; you fill the bath, sit on the 
floor, and turn on the gas. The bath becomes bubbles all 
over you, and you then choose your Continental Bad. 


Iodine is a substance to which most of us are introduced 
sooner or later. Nor are sprained ankles or water-on-the- 
knee any the less painful because of its doubtless curative 
but somewhat drastic properties in drying up what it touches. 
If Messrs. Manley and James are justified in their confidence 
in their new preparation, iodine will no longer crack the skin 
of watery knees. Jodex will do what iodine did, but will 
leave a smooth skin behind it; so we are promised. But the 
most enticing prospect of all comes from Messrs. Arthur Cox 
and Co., of Brighton, who suggest a new way of dealing 
with a cold, or with other affections of the mouth and throat. 
You are to smother the disease with roses. Roses, it seems, 
have long been decided by eminent bacteriologists to be 
bactericidal; we have been snuffing antiseptics, without 
knowing it, when we have put our noses into La Frances 
and Gloire de Dijons. But the best rose of all for killing 
hacteria is the Duke of Edinburgh. He gives you, or rather 
gives Messrs. Cox, two grains of extract of essence of roses 
from one bloom, and this distilled essence of the Duke of 
Edinburgh, combined in certain quantities with “ the admitted 
powerful antiseptic formalin,” becomes Formarose. With 
Formarose we are safe. We do not gargle; we dissolve one 
tablet, slowly, in the mouth every half-hour. The Duke of 
Edinburgh, reinforced by formalin, becomes ducally anti- 
septic ; and so, dissolving tablets, we are half-hourly purified. 


The choosing of names and the wording of advertisements 
for patent preparations must be a serious matter. For foods 
which are to vivify or sustain there seems to be a general rule. 
There must be large, round O-sounds, suggesting a sort of 
bovine robustness; there should be vi-syllables and vir- 
syllables, indicating vitality and virility; possibly there 
should be a hint of special manufacture or modification, — 
you get that in the terminations “-en,” “-ine,” and “-leine.” 
Thus, for various ends, we are enriched by bovril, oxo, 
virol, and here in the Exhibition by roboleine, which is 
z better than cod-liver oil.” We turn with curiosity to 
infantina, which is admirably suggestive of crying in the night; 
to hygiama, which lifts at once to planes of serene health; to 
ferroglidine, bromoglidine, regulin, and holadin. The adver- 
tisement of regulin, however, needs a little correction. It isa 
translation, and from its name you gather at once that it 
promotes an ordered digestion; but what the accompanying 
wrapper informs you is that, “well tasted, it does not affect 
the Stomach.” Holadin does more than that; holadin, 

whilst possessing great tryptic activity, is of special 








potency in respect to the amylolytic and lipolytic enzymes.” 
We accept holadin at once. Another advertisement which 
does not, perhaps, convey all that it means asks you 
to consider Taunton beds, which are “firm and rigid; 
they do not creak or groan.” But then no more do 
plank beds, which are firm and rigid enough for anybody. 
You are requested to “send for bedstead quotations,”— 
“Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” perhaps, or the invaluable 
Bartlett. But of all names and descriptions, what could 
promise more than the simple words “turtle cup”? You get 
visions of anaemic aldermen, of wasting Gog, of Magog in the 
dumps; “ Hobbs hints blue, straight he turtle eats,” takes ona 
new meaning. With all these extracts, essences, tonics, and 
restoratives at hand, how should any man lack new roads to 
health ? what need of further medical exhibitions? The visitor 
comes with confidence to the last stall,—a stall with microscopes 
which is to reveal what other stalls may hide; a stall with 
the name Leitz above it. And truly the Leitz microscopes 
and the Leitz systems of lighting slides are marvellous; 
especially a new method of affixing extra eye-pieces, so that 
two doctors may gaze at the same slip and talk over it 
together with a pointer to make sure they are dis- 
cussing the same thing. Thus you gaze into one eye- 
piece and your instructor into another, inspecting microbes 
alive and moving on the slide. A splinter of wood has 
touched the surface of a clean tooth, and the point has been 
scraped on the slide; you are staring at the result. “ You see 
that thing like a corkscrew, wriggling across the slide? That 
is spirochaetia dentium, the toothache germ—destroys sound 
teeth. Then you see that larger corkscrew going after it? 
That is spirochaetia refringens, believed to be friendly .. . 
yes, in all mouths . . . taken from a clean tooth.” But 
if that is so, what may a mere mortal do to defend himself ? 
The virtues of turtle cup diminish ; how shall we put faith in 
formarose? what help in infantina? Rightly, you reflect, 
laymen were excluded from gazing at these arcana, these 
hidden things of life; a medical exhibition should exhibit 
these to doctors only. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE NAVAL “CRISIS.” 
(To tae Epiron or tas “ Specrator.”] 
Srr,—It is becoming the fashion to have a “crisis” in our 
naval history announced each autumn, and this year has 
proved no exception. Recently the Government and the 
country have been warned that, unless exceptional action is 
taken immediately, British naval supremacy cannot be main- 
tained. The principal cause for this supposed critical 
situation has been found in the remarkable rate of develop- 
ment of the new German Fleet. Any person unfamiliar with 
the details of the German Naval Laws from 1898 onwards 
would certainly have reason to believe from what has been 
said that great and unexpected progress had been made 
recently in the execution of the German shipbuilding pro- 
gramme. As a matter of fact, Germany during the last 
three years has proceeded steadily on the lines laid down in 
the Act of 1908, and so far there has been no sensible 
acceleration of programme-dates of completion of German 
battleships and armoured cruisers. Moreover, there has 
been practical agreement between the forecasts of annual 
expenditure attached to the Navy Bill of 1908 and the 
total sums which have been voted in successive Navy 
Estimates, including those assigned to new construction and 
armaments. Additional grants have been made, no doubt, 
for the construction of submarines, mine-laying ships, and 
special vessels; and this might reasonably have been antici- 
pated, in view of the corresponding action taken by the 
authorities of British and foreign war-fleets during the last 
three years. It is true also that reports have been published 
from time to time alleging the intention of the German 
naval authorities to shorten the periods of construction of 
large ships; and it is possible that such an abridgment could 
be secured with the means of production now available in 
Germany if it were thought desirable to take that course, and 
if the additional votes were obtained. Up to date, however, 
there is no evidence of any such acceleration in the rate of 
progress having been achieved; and it is worth notice that 
German naval administrators have disclaimed any intention 
to take that course. Speaking broadly, the programme as 
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amended in 1908 is being carried out substantially as proposed 
so far as numbers of ships and dates of completion are con- 
cerned. As new ships have been laid down their dimensions 
and armaments have been increased, just as has been done for 
ships of the Royal Navy; but the changes in design, as well 
as the introduction of guns of new types and larger calibres, 
have not favoured acceleration in the rate of construction. 


On the side of Germany, therefore, the naval situation 
remains practically unaltered since the long Parliamentary 
debates took place on the British Navy Estimates for 1909-10. 
These debates raged around the four “contingent ” battleships, 
which had been provided for as possibilities, and have since 
been laid down in full view of the conditions that still hold 
good. In these circumstances, it is, to say the least, 
surprising to find the assertion made that unless heroic 
measures are taken immediately our naval supremacy will 
be endangered. When the bases of these alarmist statements 
are examined they are found to rest on various assumptions. 
Some of these have relation to possible or probable combina- 
tions of hostile fleets which might be arrayed against us; 
others contain questionable assumptions as to the numbers 
and relative values of effective British battleships and the 
corresponding forces of other fleets at selected dates ; others 
boldly lay down arbitrary standards of relative naval 
strength—which standards are themselves open to serious 
objection—and then assert that unless those standards are 
reached the British Navy will be inadequate to defend the 
Empire. Imperial defence is the duty of the Government, and 
the Prime Minister (in his reply to Lord Charles Beresford) 
has within the last few days stated that the Government 
“are fully alive to the paramount importance of maintaining 
our naval supremacy, and will not hesitate to recommend to 
Parliament any steps which seem to them necessary for that 
purpose.” As responsibility is thus clearly accepted for the 
fulfilment of a duty which cannot be delegated, discussion of 
the subject might well be deferred until the proposals 
embodied in the Navy Estimates for next year have 
become public property. There are, however, some state- 
ments which have been made recently tending to cause 
anxiety in the public mind, and these may be briefly 
examined. 

Lord Charles Beresford always commands attention from 
his countrymen when he expresses opinions on naval affairs, 
and when he asserted in his first open letter to Mr. Asquith that 
“during the next few weeks there must occur a momentous 
crisis in the affairs of the nation and of the Empire,” readers 
naturally felt that a serious situation had, in the opinion of 
the gallant Admiral, to be faced. An examination of the 
letter shows, however, that Lord Charles has taken as the 
proper standard of our naval strength the provision of a force 
of battleships and armoured cruisers adequate to deal with 
the united Navies of Germany, Austria, and Italy as he con- 
ceives they will be in 1913-14,—presumably about April, 1914; 
that he concentrates attention almost entirely on ships laid 
down since the ‘Dreadnought’ era began, making certain 
rough allowances for pre-‘ Dreadnought’ ships, and so reaches 
the conclusion that if Great Britain possesses seven more 
battleships at the date named, in addition to those built, 
building, or provided for in the current Navy Estimates, then, 
in his opinion, “with such a force and its auxiliaries the 
safety of the country would be secured in 1913-14.” Further, 
Lord Charles considers that in order to secure this end, and 
to meet these demands “at once,” the “immediate issue of a 
substantial loan is requisite.’ When these proposals are 
examined, it becomes obvious that the amount of new con- 
struction recommended is not large either in relation to the 
time available, to the date named, or the means of production 
of warships and armaments now existing in this country. 
Experience proves that a battleship can be completed in two 
and a quarter years from the date she is ordered to be 
built; and we have available ample resources for warship- 
building and for armaments even after the demands 
already made or in contemplation have been met. Con- 
sidering these facts, one may, without offence, question the 
existence or possibility of a “momentous crisis,” and still 
more may doubt the necessity for a substantial loan. It is 
not improper to remark, also, that the dates of completion 
assigned by Lord Charles Beresford to certain Austrian and 
Italian battleships appear to be too sanguine, in view of the 
warship-building resources of these countries and the financial 











provision hitherto made. One may even be permitted to 
doubt the probability of the Italian Fleet being arrayed 
against the British Fleet in case of war; but on that point 
the Government alone can have definite information, 

A strange attraction towards loans for shipbuilding 
purposes seems to exist in many quarters. The Imperial 
Maritime League suggests a loan of one hundred millions 
sterling : in the Journal of the Navy League for September 
for “the coming naval crisis” a loan of thirty or forty 
millions is thought sufficient. What requires to be demon. 
strated is the existence of a crisis or its possibility if ordinary 
means are properly used, and the necessity for any loan to 
meet existing requirements and enable us to hold our own, 
The objections to a loan are obvious enough and need not be 
recapitulated. As applied to warship construction in present 
circumstances the method is especially objectionable, because 
of the short “life” on the effective list of individual ships, 
From the administrative side—as the writer knows by 
personal experience in carrying out the Naval Defence Act 
of 1889, which included a loan of ten millions—there are end. 
less difficulties and added work. Since the German Navy Act 
of 1900 was passed a considerable part of the expenditure 
incurred has been charged to loan account; and that fact tells 
in our favour. During the ten years 1900-9 the total amounts 
voted for new construction and armaments were nearly one 
hundred and six millions for Great Britain, and nearly fifty. 
nine millions for Germany. Judged by this standard, there- 
fore, our position must have improved. Taking the five years 
1905-9, the figures were over fifty millions for Great Britain, 
and less than thirty-six millions for Germany. According to 
the schedules attached to the German Navy Act of 1908, out 
of a total estimated naval expenditure in the period 1908-17 of 
approximately two hundred and ten millions sterling, not far 
short of one-fifth was to be provided by loan. Surely the 
“better way” has been followed here, and it is worth con- 
tinuing therein, whatever may be the cost of maintaining that 
undoubted supremacy in sea power which is of vital necessity 
to the Empire.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. Waite. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


THE HOME-RULE 


LETTERS 


GWYNN AND 
DILEMMA. 
(To rae Eprror or tug “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—I propose to deal as briefly as I can with three letters 
which you published last week,—all concerned more or less 
personally with my views. 

(1) The gentleman signing himself (very suitably, if I may 
say so) “ X.” wants to know if I am going to help to spend 
the money which Mr. Patrick Ford and the Irish World are 
helping to raise. I answer: Yes, certainly. It is quite true 
that Mr. Ford in the Irish World advocated the use of 
dynamite. But the most recent quotation from him in that 
sense dates from twenty years ago. Mr. Ford’s paper is now, 
and has been for many years, the loyal supporter of a purely 
Constitutional policy. He is one of those sincere extremists 
whom the Constitutional movement—Parnell’s policy, Mr. 
Redmond’s policy—has won over; and he has rendered 
services to that movement which are not overpraised in 
the Directory’s resolution. Let me face the issue squarely. 
I condemn, and have always condemned, the use of dynamite 
for revolutionary purposes. I regard it as wicked and foolish. 
But I regard it as a far less hateful wickedness than, for 
instance, the policy of the concentration camps. Its victims 
have been fewer, it has not been hypocritical; and in all 
countries where there is fierce resentment against a detested 
form of government its use has been advocated by sincere and 
honest persons. Will any one knowing the history of modern 
Russia deny that? I rejoice that Mr. Ford has long ago 
abandoned the advocacy of these violent methods, and has 
thrown his zeal for his country into the movement in which he 
has so powerfully helped us; just as thousands of the Fenians, 
the old “physical force” men, are to-day supporters of a peace- 
ful revolution. That is,as I understand it, the attitude of 
the Irish Party; it has been so for the years during which 
“ X.” has maintained “intimate and friendly relations” with 
Mr. Redmond. What is the new fact which is to set Home- 
rulers like him and me (I am honoured by the collocation) 
seriously to examining our consciences? Apparently that we 
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not merely take Mr. Ford’s help, but thank him publicly for 
it. This is what is to cost us the support of that unknown 
quantity, your correspondent. Yet, after all, why should he 
now discontinue that advocacy of Home-rule which has 
involved for him, “if not ostracism, at least much discomfort 
and even sacrifice”? Mr. Ford and the Irish World have 
been backing Mr. Redmond for the last ten years; they have 
repeatedly been thanked by him with every circumstance of 
publicity,—and thanked also with characteristic effusion 
by Mr. William O’Brien. Where is the new departure ? 
“X.” asks what he is to do. What he can do—and has in 
all probability already done—is to join the All-for-Ireland 
League. There his sacrifices will be appreciated at his own 
valuation,—the invitations that he has missed, the cold blasts 
to which he has been subjected in that higher social atmosphere 
which he so delicately indicates. In the All-for-Ireland League 
nobody will tell him that no self-respecting Nationalist would 
allude in public—even anonymously—to such pitiful “ dis- 
comforts.” There also, among the platonic votaries of self- 
government, but nowhere else in Ireland, will he find men 
anxious to throw over Mr. Dillon to retain allies of his 
stamp. 

(2) Mr. William O’Brien tells your readers that I have 
within a brief period been Unionist, Sinn Féiner, and convert 
to Lord Dunraven’s Reform Association. All this is news to 
me. I formed my Home-rule opinions when I went to Oxford 
more than twenty-five years ago, and I have not changed 
them. If I refer to this, it is merely to illustrate Mr. 
O’Brien’s habit of asserting whatever happens to come into 
his head; and as a justification for my refusal to attach any 
importance to his statements about the hostile demonstration 
which he encountered in Crossmolina. I merely wish to say that 
Mr. O’Brien uses language wholly unjustifiably when he talks 
of murderousintentions. I have myself been similarly assailed 
by mobs of his friends on several occasions, and sometimes 
hurt; I have seen one of my colleagues seriously injured. 
But it never occurred to me to say that there had been an 
attempt at murder. Mr. O’Brien had stones thrown at him: 
that happened, and I regret it. But I do not think he 
regards it quite in the same light when stones are thrown at 
some one else. He says that he has never made any allega- 
tion against my leaders “ except perfectly definite allegations 
of fact touching their public conduct.” Exactly. On 
the Saturday before the Buffalo Convention Mr. O’Brien 
gave an interview to the correspondent of the Morning 
Post which I believe was cabled to America, and in it 
he amplified copiously the story that Mr. Redmond had 
betrayed the interests of Irish tenants by selling his own land 
at twenty-four and a half years’ purchase. Now in the spring 
of last year Mr. O’Brien was present in the Dublin Police 
Court when Mr. Redmond, on oath and under cross-examina- 
tion by Mr. Healy, proved with complete detail that he had 
sold at twenty-one and a half years’ purchase, and, moreover, 
proved that Mr. O’Brien himself had published the figures of 
the transaction and denounced in violent language any one 
who should repeat the calumny. Yet the calumny is now 
among Mr, O'Brien’s “definite allegations of fact.” I used 
the phrase “insane folly” in my last letter. And insane 
folly it appears to me for Mr. O’Brien to believe that he 
can serve Ireland by unscrupulous vilification of those who 
were his political associates, and who retain the confidence of 
the Irish nation at home and overseas. 

(3) I need not deal seriously with my third assailant, whose 
letter is a tissue of unproven assertions, nearly all unprovable 
and some palpably absurd. The truth lies in his last sentence. 
“Trepeat,” he writes, “ what I have always said.” Of course he 
does. He and his like will go on for ever repeating ; argument 
has no effect on their carapaces. So far as “An Irishman” 
is concerned, I give up the hopeless endeavour to get a fair 
consideration of the facts.—I am, Sir, &c., 

STEPHEN GwYNn. 





(To tue Eprror or tas “Srectaror.”] 
Sir,—The letter signed “X.” in your issue of the Ist inst. 
is a dreadful arraignment, shooting far beyond Mr. Gwynn. 
Whether Mr. Gwynn, M.P., or his Nationalist colleagues 
return Ford the funds they have received from an “ incendiary 
Anarchist” makes little difference now. The deep damnation 
of last month’s Ford resolution,—that cannot be refunded. 
Tam a naval officer on active service, and it is not permissible 
that I write over my own signature, which regulation I regret. 








But the letter of “ X.” decides me to write what I have often 
wished to write. Redmondism, “ X.” declares, has obliged 
him to secede from Home-rule. And why? Because the 
propaganda is financed by Ford. But at any rate Ford has 
not secured Home-rule; his dollars have not ripened to that 
harvest; but a British Prime Minister has trafficked with 
Redmond, who traflficks with Ford, and the British Prime 
Minister has secured a Budget odious per se to Ireland. 
Which brings me to my point. It is given to us sailors 
to think out the problems of our day during the night 
watches, and our profession shows us our Empire. The 
very word “Empire” is to us instinct of the most beautiful 
things on this beautiful planet. And we of the Ward Room 
know what “Jack” thinks and says; in our small world afloat 
we know Jack’s politics deep down. I have served under 
a great captain, Lord Charles Beresford. He inspired a 
fighting patriotism, and a few years ago the tone and temper 
of my environment were magnificent. Walter Bagehot said of 
the House of Commons that it “is wiser than its members,” 
and if each unit in the King’s Navy is to do its duty the 
British warship must be even better and braver than its 
sailors. It was that Lord Charles inculcated. But what 
think you Jack talks of to-day? That the high-pressure 
piston of the Government of the British Empire is Ford's 
hireling ; that the propulsive force of the ‘ Dreadnought’ is 
American dynamite, its objective our own destruction and the 
wreck of our Empire. Do you not think that, when we 
consider this, we suffer in the night watches far more than 
any landsman? Is not the soul of the nation in the spirit of 
the Navy, and we—do we not hang our heads P— 
* Vain mightiest hulls of iron framed, 
Vain those all shattering guns, 


Unless proud England keep untamed 
The stout hearts of her sons,” 


—TI am, Sir, &c., 





WORDS AND DEEDS. 
(To ras Eprron or tas “Srecrator.”} 
Srr,—Many English people must have been puzzled by the 
discussion which has arisen out of the letters on “Indian 
Unrest ” in the Times. The writer stated, what has apparently 
been judicially proved, that some at least of the Indian 
Anarchists are addicted to Tantrika beliefs and practices, 
Mrs. Steel wrote that the cult of Mahadevi or Kali is 
notoriously one likely to induce an unhealthy mentality, and 
Mr. Rajan (whose name shows that he belongs to a part of 
India where Himalayan snows are invisible and where the 
worship of Haimavati can be little practised) deprecated the 
alleged connexion between religious and political developments. 
On the one hand we are told that the new political movement 
is due to the educated Indian’s conviction that he is now 
sufficiently Westernised to be able to conduct the social and 
political regeneration of India unaided. He has shown his 
sense of the incompatibility of the Tantrika and Sakta forms 
of Hinduism with civilised life by substituting for them such 
eclectic and purified beliefs as those of the Brahmo Samaj and 
its derivatives. On the other hand, it can hardly be denied that 
side by side with the purer forms of patriotism which Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald no doubt rightly traces to the reading of 
Ananda Math, there has been a recrudescence of Tantrika beliefs 
among young men which involves the open expression of 
thoughts which civilised people strive not even to think. The 
matter is one to be discussed with care by even the most 
tactful and the best informed. We run a risk of confounding 
the Anarchist and the Tantrika with the Indian Liberal who 
honestly believes that a purified and eclectic Hinduism can 
hold its own in civilised life with Islam and Christianity. The 
Indian Liberal should regard the Tantrika as an even more 
dangerous enemy to his own hopes than to British rule, which 
after all has law and force on its side. No doubt many Indian 
Liberals look at the Tantrika recrudescence with dismay, and 
would like to discover some way of aiding in its suppression 
without risking their reputation as orthodox Hindus. The 
problem resembles in kind, if not in degree, the old difference 
of opinion between Englishmen and Frenchmen on matters 
of public decency. We think Frenchmen are outspoken, 
Frenchmen think we are too mealy mouthed. Even if our 
reticence is a little Puritanical, it may be that we—or rather 
our women—are in the right. For instance, Bussy-Rabutin 


thought that Madame de Sévigné was too frank of speech. 
That the author of the “ Histoire Amoureuse des Gaules 
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should write thus of the most virtuous woman of her day is 
amusing, if you wil], but who can doubt that he was right? It 
is women who set the convention in such matters, and the laxest 
of men may honestly regret feminine laxity. Sir Andrew 
Fraser in his comment on the Times letters in the last 
Nineteenth Century doubts whether the zenana is an obstacle 
te social intercourse between Europeans and Indians. Perhaps 
it is not. But its existence may account for the seemingly 
proved recrudescence of beliefs and practices which such 
bodies as the Brahmo Samaj overtly and implicitly admit to 
be an obstacle to the complete social and political emancipa- 
tion of India. We aJl know that there are Indian women 
whose influence is entirely on the side of healthy and civilised 
development. Let us hope that they will urge their husbands 
and brothers to avoid the decadent beliefs and practices against 
which the lives of such men as Ram Mohan Roy, Ananda Mohan 
.Bose, Keshav Chandra Sen, and many others too numerous to 
mention were a visible and practical protest. The subject is 
one which it is difficult to touch without giving offence to the 
natural susceptibilities of Hindus who are entitled to all our 
respect and sympathy. But their best friends must hope that 
they realise that it is for them rather than for foreigners, 
however benevolent, to insist on the difference between 
eclectic reformers and reactionary Tantrikas.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J.D. A. 





SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND ON TIBET. 
(To tux Eprror or tue “Sprcraror.’’] 

Srr,—I have read with interest your paragraph upon Tibetan 
affairs in your issue of August 6th. May I venture to say 
that a reperusal of Sir Francis Younghusband’s articles in the 
Times of August 3rd and 4th leads me to think that you have 
somewhat misapprehended the spirit of his proposals? He 
does not, as it seems to me, anywhere suggest our intervention 
between the Chinese and the Tibetans ; and assuredly he does 
not base his proposal upon the desirability of courting the 
beaux yeux of the poor Tibetans. 

Sir Francis Younghusband’s arguments, if I understand 
them aright, are somewhat as follows. For many years past 
our relations with the Tibetans have been of an unsatisfactory 
nature, and it was in order to place them on a better footing 
that we were obliged in 1904 to despatch an expensive Mission 
to Lhasa. The Convention concluded at the close of that 
Mission, although not all that we might have expected, was so 
far satisfactory that it placed us in direct and friendly 
relations with the Tibetan Government. Since then China 
has reasserted herself in Tibet, and has by her diplomacy, and 
also by force of arms, deprived us of all the fruits of our 
Mission, and by her aggressive attitude towards us has 
created an embarrassing situation on the North-East Frontier 
of India. In a word, we have not only lost all we hoped to 
gain by our Mission, but we find ourselves in a worse position 
than we occupied before. 

This is clearly not a situation which can be viewed with any 
satisfaction. Sir Francis Younghusband’s proposals for 
ameliorating it seem moderate and reasonable. He suggests 
the establishment (in co-operation with Russia) of a British 
Agent at Lhasa. This Agent would not be there to intervene 
between the Chinese and the Tibetans; nor to court, especially, 
the good graces of the Tibetans. His duty would be to watch 
British interests, and to see that Tibet was not allowed either 
to fall into a state of disorder, or to be driven to revolt by 
“blustering local Chinese officials,” as Sir Francis Young- 
husband puts it. In a word, he would exercise that beneficial 
and stabilising effect which a civilised Envoy always exerts at 
a semi-civilised capital. Should Russia also desire to appoint 
her own Agent, there is no reason why the two should not work 
together in harmony, as do our respective diplomatic and 
Consular Agents in Persia, Kashgar, and elsewhere. 

Failing this solution of the problem, it is difficult to see 
what course lies open to our Government. They cannot 
surely intend to remain in a constant state of passive defence 
behind the Himalayas, in momentary expectation of being 
compelled to undertake another military expedition across 
those appalling mountains. India’s standing North-West 


Frontier problem, and her internal condition, are quite 
sufficient to warrant our seeking the simplest and cheapest 
solution of so disagreeable an impasse; and the lessons to be 
learned from the past history of this frontier warn us that the 
present situation is far from stable. 


In the circumstances, it 





is difficult to ignore the suggestion put forward by 80 com 


petent and expert a judge as Sir Francis Younghusband. 
I am, Sir, &e., Z. W. R. 





RUMANIA AND TURKEY, 

(To rue Eprror or THe “Sprectator,’’] 
Srr,—As regards the important discussion of an understand. 
ing between Rumania and Turkey, we think it is our duty to 
give some explanations, because the point of view taken in 
the matter by the leading papers does not seem to be right, 

There is no doubt that Rumania has always been a keen 
supporter of peace in South-Eastern Europe, where she quite 
understands her mission as promoter of civilisation. For 
this reason the idea of an Agreement between all the Balkan 
States has been long ago received with great satisfaction and 
enthusiasm by the public opinion of Rumania. But such an 
Agreement proved to be impossible, as all the other States 
were pursuing a policy of increasing their territories at the 
expense of Turkey. One would expect that the new régime, 
which aims at an equitable solution of the problem of the 
nationalities, could make them change their attitude. Hoy. 
ever, this is not so. Because if they are no longer able to 
send bands, as of old, to Macedonia, they try to raise all the 
difficulties against the efforts of the Young Turks. For 
instance, we have before us the procedure of the Patriarchate, 
who are inspired, not by religious motives, but are work. 
ing asa Greek national power under Athenian influence, as 
recently happened in the case of what was to be a “ Church 
Assembly ” in Constantinople. 

In this way, in what contrast is the Rumanians’ attitude! 
Indeed, among the Christians of the Ottoman Empire they 
have always been the best citizens. They never aimed at the 
partition of Turkey, but, as they were pursuing a peaceful 
policy of cultural development, they strongly desired the 
consolidation of the Empire, and directed themselves towards 
the Young Turks, whom they greatly helped in realising their 
ideal. Two of the Rumanian leaders, Professor Batzaria 
and Dr. Mishea, at present Members of the Parliament, after 
having played an important rdle in the establishment of the 
Constitution, have taken a prominent part in popularising the 
idea of making closer the relations between their country and 
Rumania, whose sincere friendship now begins to be under- 
stood and appreciated in Turkey. To this aim a campaign 
has been carried on in the Press of both countries. So we 
find in the great Rumanian newspaper Universul of two 
years ago an article signed by Dr. Mishes, who very plainly 
exposed the advantages of a rapprochement between Rumania 
and Turkey. 

It is obvious, then, that a cordial attachment between the 
two countries came naturally. There was no need—as Yeni 
Gazeta observes—of any secret Alliance or the intervention 
of any other Power.— We are, Sir, &c., 

M. Beza. 
N. K. ConsTANTINESCU, 





LOUIS PASTEUR. 
(To tux Epiror or tus “ Srecrator,”] 
S1r,—I cannot resist the impulse, immediately after reading 
the eloquent article on Pasteur in last week's Spectator, of 
thanking you from my heart for it, and of begging you to 
convey my expression of gratitude to “ Z.” for the noble flame 
that he has set alight by the fire of his perfect admiration of 
that great mind. He mentions Valléry-Radot’s Life of 
Pasteur, but it appears from his own words—* For he is 
drawn or led forward, as it were according to a carefully 
devised scheme, from each discovery to the next”’—that he 
has also read Duclaux’s magnificent tribute to his master, 
“L’Histoire d’un Esprit,” in which this “scheme” is traced 
in a masterly manner. Now the follower of Pasteur bas himself 
joined the friend and master in death. A year or two after 
the publication of this book, which should be in the hands of 
every student of history and science, I had occasion to ask 
M. Duclaux how his work had been received. He replied 
with a mournful shrug that barely one hundred copies had been 
sold; he would freely give me full permission to translate it 
into English,—do what I liked with it. And after applying 
to one of the most important firms of publishers in London I 
was told that their “ reader” had advised against the publica- 
tion of the book. May I presume to call your attention to 
this exact and remarkable study of the logical sequence of 
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thought and selection in one of the master-minds of our times, 
which deserves a better fate than to be forgotten? Its 
publication in English would be a fitting offering on the altar 
of that beautiful chapel in the Pasteur Institute, while the 
student who reads it will learn from it, better than from any 
book I know, the principles of “ method.” It is not just now 
within my reach, but I remember a striking quotation from 
Pasteur’s sayings to be found in it: “Les procédés de la 
nature sont infiniment plus simples que ceux de notre intelli- 
gence.” —I am, Sir, &c., L. WALDSTEIN. 
The Spa Hotel, Tunbridge Wells. 





(To rux Eprron or THe “ Sprectator.”] 
Sir,—“ Z.’s” beautiful article in last week's Spectator brings 
to mind Punch’s epigram in the issue of October 12th, 1895, 
which some of your readers may care to have recalled to 
them :— 
« At the great Pasteur’s passing we must grieve 
De tout notre coeur ; 
May the Good Shepherd’s pastures fair receive 
Notre bon Pasteur.” 
L. H. E. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 





CAPITAL VALUE TAXATION IN AMERICA. 

(To tae Epiror or tae “Sprecraror.”’} 
Srr,—When the question has been raised as to the expediency 
of introducing the system of capital value taxation in this 
country, the answer has been made—among others by writers 
in your correspondence columns—that in America they have 
long had that system in force. It is worth while, therefore, 
to inquire how the system really works out in practice 
there. 

The writer of a treatise on “State Tax Commissions,” 
published in 1897, summarises their findings thus :— 

“They have shown,” he says, “ that uniformity of taxation does 
not exist; and that valuations vary in every state; that taxes are 
not universal, and that personalty in vast amounts escapes; that 
the greater the effort to secure equality the more universal does 
deception become; that taxes are becoming regressive; that 
personalty contributes less and less taxes each year” (p. 87). 
Another and more recent authority, the writer of “Studies in 
State Taxation,” gives us an account of the condition of 
matters in Georgia, which indeed, it appears, is typical of 
that prevailing generally. He furnishes us with an example 
of the form that has to be filled up by the taxpayer there. 
It nearly fills three closely printed pages. To ensure its 
correctness a lengthy oath is required. A part of this oath 
runs thus :— 

“I do solemnly swear that I have carefully read and have duly 

considered the questions propounded in the following tax list 
Oe es.0.8 and I do further swear that I returned for the purpose 
of being taxed thereon every species of property that I own in my 
own right or have control of.” 
Among these species are “ mortgages, liens,” &. Yet the 
Comptroller-General of the State in his “ Instructions” for 
1898 says with regard to such property :—“This class of 
property, except in isolated cases, is seldom ever returned by 
the owner thereof for taxation” (p. 232). 

Both of the above writers confirm the general view of the 
subject taken by Professor Ely some years earlier in his work 
on “Taxation in American States and Cities,” and that view, 
it may further be remarked, as regards the State of Ohio is 
again confirmed by our Parliamentary paper published last 
year (Cd. 4750, p. 109). Professor Ely shows indeed that at 
the period when he wrote mortgages could not possibly have 
been returned except in very isolated cases. The rate of 
interest on them, he says, “does not fluctuate with the rate 
of taxation ” (p. 222), as obviously it must have done if the 
taxation had not been in practice farcical. As for household 
effects and the like, which are also very generally taxed in 
name, they pay little or nothing to the revenue. Watches 
are taxed in Georgia, but it appeared that in Savannah, a 
large city, “there were not ten men who owned watches” 
(p. 166). 

As regards realty, of course it is the case that it does not 
escape taxation to anything like the same extent as personalty. 
In Ohio, however, real property “is valued all the way from 
75 per cent. of its true value down to 25 per cent” (p. 150). 
In West Virginia “four-fifths of the invisible property is not 
listed” and “ of the visible on the assessors’ books one half is 
assessed at 40 per cent. lower than the other half” (p. 175). 
Tn Connecticut “a few towns, a few estates, anda few persons 





of a high sense of honesty bear the entire weight of the 
tax” (p. 189). In Illinois the owner of one estate pays an annual 
tax of “five or six per cent. of the whole capital invested, 
while the owner of another pays one-fourth or one-fifth of 
one per cent.” (p. 197). 

But how does all this happen, it will be asked, if elaborate 
returns are demanded, if drastic penalties are imposed, and if 
oaths of thrilling solemnity are administered? Professor 
Ely’s answer is that the want of uniformity in taxation 
generates a universal sense of injustice, and that again gives 
rise to the feeling that “there is no harm in cheating the 
State” (p. 155). The “oaths are rattled off at lightning speed 
by clerks, are taken as a matter of form, and finally lose all 
sanctity” (p. 232) :— 

“A man is naturally discontented when he feels that he is 

paying a tax that ought to be paid by somebody else...... The 
ordinary man simply declares he will not do it, and thus it is that 
the tax dodging that begins with the unscrupulous few extends 
and becomes general.” (p. 234.) 
Much evidence is adduced with regard to the cruel severity 
with which the taxation falls on the classes who cannot evade 
it, the widows and orphans, for example, whose property is in 
the hands of executors and administrators. It is indeed 
impossible for any one to read Professor Ely’s book without 
being immensely impressed with the importance of Adam 
Smith's canon of “certainty” in taxation. 

One is impelled to ask to what extent may not some of 
our new taxation—our Increment-duty, for instance—ulti- 
mately lend itself to evasion similar to that which is so 
general in America. Suppose a man sells several blocks 
at once, some of which, under the terms of his bargain, 
would involve payment of the duty, while others—owing 
perhaps to previous sales—would not, is it not certain that 
the terms of the sale would finally be so arranged that the 
Government should get as little as possible out of the trans- 
action? Is there not a Ginger, too, that as time goes on yet 
more audacious evasions will be attempted? If a man sells 
a block of land for £1,500, and finds himself let in for 
Increment-duty on £500, is there not a danger that he will 
call the sale-price £1,000 and obtain the odd £500 from the 
buyer under the pretext, say, of a sale of rubber shares, 
which would be altogether beyond the purview of the 
revenue Officials? Such methods of evasion would of course 
be impossible to the widow, the orphan, or the country clergy- 
man; but would they necessarily be impossible to the alert 
man of business, or to the unscrupulous rich man, for whom 
the services of the tax-fighters—now a recognised branch of 
the legal profession in America—would always be available ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., WILLIAM WARRAND CARLILE, 

Limpsfield. 





WHAT IS THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND? 

(To rae Eprror ov tae “ Sprecrator.”’] 
Srr,—You ask in last week's Spectator (p. 502) for a definition 
of the sense in which the Archbishop of York uses the word 
“Church” when he speaks of a possible conflict between 
Church and State. But your further comments, if I read 
them right, seem to suggest that such conflict is impossible 
because the Church has no existence except as a creature of 
the State. In other words, when you speak of the Church 
“as by law established ” you really mean “as by law created,” 
and would define the Church as that body of people in 
England and Wales who are prepared to use such form of 
worship and to accept such form of doctrine as the State in 
its wisdom or unwisdom may prescribe. But Magna Charta 
recognises the “ Ecclesia Anglicana” as a definite body with 
rights, liberties, and privileges which are guaranteed; and 
this “ Ecclesia” in its synods and its corporations has been 
continuous from that day to this, and is as definite a body 
now as it was then, in spite of the fact that some of the 
guaranteed liberties have been infringed and some of the 
rights ignored. 

You ask whether “the practices and teaching of the clergy 
are to be controlled by the Bishops or by 
bodies within the Church which may interpret Canon law and 
tradition in such a way that loyalty to Church law becomes 
disloyalty to the law of the land.” To this an answer will 
be found in the third and fourth paragraphs of his Majesty's 
Declaration prefixed to the Thirty-nine Articles :— 


“ Tf any Difference arise about the external Policy the 
Clergy in their Convocation is to order and settle them, having 
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first obtained leave under Our Broad Seal so to do: and We 

approving their said Ordinances and Constitutions; providing 

—., none be made contrary to the Laws and Customs of the 
and. 

That out of Our Princely Care that the Churchmen may do the 

Work which is proper unto them, the Bishops and Clergy, from 
time to time in Convocation, upon their humble Desire, shall have 
Licence under Our Broad Seal to deliberate of, and to do all such 
Things, as, being made plain by them, and assented unto by Us, 
shall concern the settled Continuance of the Doctrine and 
Discipline of the Church of England now established: from which 
We will not endure any varying or departing in the least 
Degree.” 
I quote this, not so much as an authority, but as an illus- 
tration of points as true now as under Charles I. It recog- 
nises (1) that what is established is not the Church itself, but 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church; (2) that the 
Church is a definite organisation with a definite legislative 
body called Convocation; (3) that conflict between Church 
and State is conceivable, and therefore as in things external 
the Church may not infringe the laws and customs of the 
realm, so in “the work which is proper for Churchmen to do” 
the King undertakes that there shall be no departing from the 
doctrine and discipline established. 

Now supposing the Church is a body at all, with any 
independent life, any laws of its own, it would surely be clear 
that the administration of the Sacraments is not a matter of 
external policy, but a thing which is proper for Churchmen to 
regulate. It may be hard to discover on some points what 
Church law is or what Catholic custom directs. But that is a 
very different thing from maintaining that there is no such 
thing as Church law or Catholic custom. If, for example, 
Parliament ordered the Sacrament to be administered in unfer- 
mented wine, it would be a clear breach of Catholic custom, 
and the Church of England would not accept it.—I am, Sir, 
&e., T. Fretp, D.D., Warden of Radley. 

{Our correspondent must not put words into our mouth. 
We of course do not deny for a moment the existence of the 
Church of England before the Reformation, but it is now 
a body whose constitution, powers, and duties are prescribed 
by the law of the land (see the statutes of Henry VIII, 
Edward VI., Elizabeth, and subsequent Sovereigns), and over 
which the King, Parliament, and the Courts of Law exercise 
control. The Archbishop of York appeared to us to use 
language which was not applicable to the Established 
Church. We should still like a clearer definition of his 
meaning. Who havea right to expound the opinions of the 
Church and speak in its name? Whois its head and ruler? 
What body, other than Parliament and the Crown, is 
empowered to regulate its affairs? Finally, what, in the 
opinion of the Archbishop of York, constitutes membership 
of the Church of England P—Ep. Spectator. ] 





SOME LETTERS TO PIUS X. 
(To tHe Epiror or THe “Srectaror.”’] 
S1r,—I hope that I am neither insensible to just reproof nor 
incapable of amendment; but your reproof in the issue of 
September 24th of my acerbity in regard to Mr. Chas. O. 
Haines leaves me quite impenitent. If you had known the 
Roman Catholic Church from the inside, as I have for thirteen 
years, you would recognise that Mr. Haines’s remarks about 
Father Tyrrell were, as I said, typical of the orthodox 
Romanist attitude towards men who for any reason break 
with the Church. Mr. Haines, it is true, was fairly moderate ; 
it is usual in such cases to attribute rebellion to incipient 
lunacy or bad moral character. The possibility that it may 
be due to conscientious motives is the one possibility never 
admitted. How can it be? A man who has been a Jesuit for 
twenty-six years cannot be in “ invincible ignorance.” Against 
this attitude I shall protest on every possible occasion in the 
severe terms which I believe it to deserve. Had I spoken with 
acerbity of Mr. Haines because I disagreed with his theology 
I should have been ashamed of myself. As it is, I neither 
feel nor can I express the smallest regret.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
Paris. Ropert DELL, 





[To tur Eprror or THE “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—In a communication to the Spectator of September 17th, 
just received, Mr. Chas. O. Haines, writing from New York, 
says of the author of “ Letters to his Holiness Pope Pius X., 
by a Modernist,” that “the anonymous writer is believed to 
I know, 


be neither a priest, a Catholic, nor an American.” 





cca 
and not a few Catholics know, that he is an American, a 
Catholic, and a priest not yet unfrocked.—I am, Sir, &e. 
Wituiam Ha : 
130 Fulton Street, New York. YES Warp. 





THE TERRITORIALS. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—At the present time we frequently hear that the Terri. 
torials are a failure, and that the limit of the voluntary 
system has been reached. To a degree, Sir, this is true, and 
that degree is the present expenditure. With more money I 
feel convinced that not only could the ‘lerritorial Army be 
brought up to its full establishment and maintained at that 
figure, but that the efficiency of the force could be increased 
by at least thirty percent. The Government are the only body 
who seem to expect, and to some extent to get, something for 
nothing in this world. The Territorial is expected to give 
his time to his country, and also generally to defray his out. 
of-pocket expenses incidental to his military training. In the 
Yeomanry he has to teach himself to ride, if he wishes to 
learn, for the few shillings that the regiments can afford to 
spend out of their grants on this all-important part of his 
training are quite inadequate. If he wishes to become an 
efficient shot he again has to pay, the Associations only paying 
for his ammunition and rail fare (if any) for the compulsory 
course. When he goes to camp, especially if he is a married 
man, and his employer stops his pay, he certainly is again 
out of pocket through serving his country; and why should 
employers be expected to tax themselves to the extent 
of the Territorials’ pay, especially in these days of heavy 
burdens? A Territorial during each year has to put ina 
small minimum number of drills. Under present conditions 
what inducement is there for a man to show keenness and put 
in, say, four times the minimum number? None, Sir, I 
repeat. More money is needed, and that in the shape of 
prizes or inducements to stimulate competition and keenness, 
and to ensure that the Territorial is not out of pocket through 
serving his country. For aman of means and leisure to give 
his time to his country free, gratis, and for nothing is as it 
should be, but to expect a clerk or working man to do so 
is another thing entirely. With our present system it is 
impossible to compel a man to make himself really efficient, 
therefore we are forced to the only other alternative, and that 
is to make it worth his while.—I am, Sir, &c., 
YEOMANRY SUBALTERN, 





THE CLIMATE OF IRELAND. 
(To tue Epiror or tae “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—I have read the letter in your issue of September 24th 
signed “ Bog Trotter,” and I can corroborate his statement 
about the stumps of trees found in the bog. There are here 
below high-water mark stumps of fir-trees immediately over 
an earlier forest of oak, some of which bear the marks of the 
axe. But I cannot agree with him when he says that trees 
cannot be grown in the peat. We have fine trees not fifty- 
eight years old of pines, firs, sycamore, oak, and ash growing 
in pure bog and measuring at five feet from the ground:— 
Silver fir, 8 ft. 3in.; Austrian pine, 5 ft. 6in.; sycamore, 4 ft.; 
ash, 4 ft. 3in.; oak, 4ft., all doing well. It is, however, 
necessary to drain and gravel the bog and to plant Austrian 
and maritime pines for shelter, and this is expensive. If 
these precautions are taken, the roots penetrate through the 
bog into the clayland underlying it, and grow rapidly into 
timber trees.—I am, Sir, &c., E. H. Civ, 
Ballycroy House, Mulrany, Co. Mayo. 





AN OLD(?) CUSTOM. 
[To rus Epiror or THs “Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—I thank you most cordially for your kind and apprecia- 
tive review in the Spectator of September 3rd of my new 
book, “The Parson’s Pleasance.” In your review you refer 
to the curious custom that is said to have existed at Bidden- 
ham, Bedfordshire. It is recorded in several works on popular 
customs, some of which speak of it as still surviving. When 
I published my book on “Old English Customs Extant at 
the Present Time” I had my “ doots” about it, and wrote 
to the vicar of the parish, who replied that it does not 
appear to have existed during the lifetime of the present 
inhabitants, Your readers will remember the custom, which 
is said to have taken place on August 22nd in each 
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. he story has an authentic style about it. It 
is recorded that shortly after noon a little procession of 
villagers was formed, who conveyed a white rabbit, decorated 
with scarlet ribbons, through the village, singing a hymn to 
St. Agatha. All the young unmarried women who happened 
to meet the procession extended the first two fingers of the 
left hand, pointing towards the rabbit, at the same time 
—" “ Gustin, Gustin, lacks a bier! 

Maidens, maidens, bury him here.” 
The custom is said to date from the time of the first 
Crusade. 

Such is the story. It presents an appearance of verisimili- 
tude. The curious rhyme, the elaborate details of the 
ceremonial, the introduction of the bymn to St. Agatha, the 
appeal to “ Gustin,” presumably an abbreviated form of 
Augustine, all give it a semblance of truth. I am, however, 
informed by Mr. Gavin Morice, of Aberdeen, that it is entirely 
spurious. Some forty years ago Dr. Fraser and his son, of 
Bedford, were passing through the village on August 22nd, 
and with an ingenuity worthy of a better cause the doctor 
deliberately invented the custom, and the son sent the account 
of it to some newspaper. The inventor was averse from it 
appearing in print; but the son was young at the time, and 
enjoyed the joke, and was particularly pleased by the air of 
verisimilitude given to the thing by the white rabbit and the 
“Gustin.” It is a curious story of a silly joke, which will 
probably continue to be circulated in spite of all contradic- 
tion. The Spectator will do good service in endeavouring to 
kill the spurious legend, which is not the first instance of 
the success of a picturesque lie. 

That story which you were good enough to quote from my 
book with regard to the farm bailiff and the sale of a horse 
isnot old. It has never been printed before. It was con- 
tained in some notes written by the late Sir George Russell, 
Bart., and sent to me by Lady Russell of Swallowfield Park. 
Tam glad that your reviewer was pleased with it.—I am, Sir, 
&e., P. H. DircHriecp. 





REST ROOMS FOR GIRLS AT THE JAPAN-BRITISH 
EXHIBITION, 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “Specrator.”’] 
§1z,—In response to the letter which you kindly inserted in the 
Spectator of September 10th, we have received the following 
donations. My Committee wish to thank you and your readers 
on behalf of the girls :— 


£s. 4. £s. 4. 
Mrs. Banks ; 10 6| Miss E. C. Kemp ................. 9 0 
Sir Arthur Clay, Bart 1 0 O| Mr. P. Gillespie ...... evvee SO O 
Mr. J. J. Stewart............-c0-00 1 0| 


Evita H. Grover, 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


10 Leonard Place, Kensington, W. 





MISS CATHERINE MARSH AND OTHERS. 
[To tue Epitor oy THE “ Spectator.”’} 
§ir,—Will you allow me to correct in your next issue a 
rather unfortunate misprint, due to an error in my letter of 
September 24th? Mrs. Ranyard’s book is called “The Missing 
{not the Missionary) Link.” The name has since attained to 
the honour of a proverbial expression.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. C. F. C. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matler or point of 
crew is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 


MORITURUS TE SALUTAT. 

BLACKBIRD, whose music is liquid rest, 

Pour me a draught of your flawless delight; 
Heron, blotting the saffron west, 

For me, for me, be your lonely flight ; 
And, straight from the lands of old romance, 

Kingfisher, clad in that elfin blue, 
Let me behold you gleam and glance, 





Poplars, whisper to me your vows, 

Tell me the way of the wind’s caress ; 
Beeches, unbind your noble brows, 

Shake over me each billowing tress; 
Woodland pools, with your pensive smile, 

And woodland flowers, shy, sweet, and true, 
Lend me your virginal eyes a while, 

For soon I must take my leave of you. 


Green grass, be charitable to me 

Though I bend the spears of your patient host, 
Teach me your large passivity, 

Since I, in turn, must lie undermost— 
But you, Brother Wormlet, go your way, 

No leave-taking lies before us two, 
For we must be housemates many a day, 

And soon I must make my bed with you. 

Anna BUNSTON. 








BOOKS. 


ennui 
REWARDS AND FAIRIES.* 

In this keenly wrought and delight-giving book Mr. Kipling 
provides another series of the history pictures which “ Puck of 
Pook’s Hill” showed to the children who were happy enough 
to have won his confidence, and to have come under the spell 
of “Oak, and Ash, and Thorn.” Though we do not meet 
the Roman Centurion again, or see the Emperor over- 
shadow the line of legionaries like a cloud, we see once more 
that noble Saxon knight, Sir Hugh, and his Norman friend 
Aquila. But for the most part in the new volume we either 
look upon England peopled by “its old inhabitants,” the 
wolves and the men of the stone axes, or else witness such later 
manifestations as Queen Elizabeth in her glory, an astrologer- 
doctor curing a plague-stricken village by killing the rats, a 
girl of Miss Austen's period curtsying to Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
or Talleyrand among the Red Indians of Pennsylvania. 

We have only mentioned half the phenomena of the book ; 
but what an astonishing record it is of historic imagination ! 
In the abstract it sounds like pure Midsummer madness for 
any one to try to make an effective story for boys and girls 
out of the hatred between an Italian craftsman, a follower of 
Torrigiano—the man who cast Henry VII.’s tomb and broke 
Michelangelo's nose—and an English stonemason; or, again, 
to show us, through the eyes of a Sussex smuggler lad 
temporarily turned Iroquois, George Washington with his back 
to the wall resisting the men who desired to “ plunge” on the 
French side in the Revolutionary war between England and 
France. Yet Mr. Kipling performs these miracles, and leaves 
us perplexed whether the more to admire his power of telling 
a thoroughly good child’s story, or of interesting grown-up 
people with subtle pieces of historical analysis and character 
delineation. In truth, he is the wizard of the age. When he 
holds before our eyes his crystal ball and bids us look thereon, 
he can charm young and old to see famous men and our 
fathers that begot us in their habits as they lived, and can 
show us too how their minds worked, and what explains and 
excuses their actions, and why and how they led or bled or 
fed the world. 
Though it is not the story we like best in the book, we must 
admit that “Gloriana” is an extraordinary tour de force. 
Here Queen Elizabeth speaks for herself, and shows us how 
she used up flesh and blood, the young, the joyous, and the 
brave, in her intrigues of war and diplomacy, intrigues by 
which she humbled the Spaniard and advanced the might 
of England. But it must be read to be understood. As is 
his way, Mr. Kipling adds to each story, or perhaps we should 
say each pinhole peep into the heart of history, a poem of 
explanation and apology. That which follows “Gloriana” 
and is entitled “The Looking-Glass” is almost uncanny in 
the fascination of its attack. Here are some of the verses :— 
“The Queen was in her chamber, and she was middling old, 
Her petticoat was satin and her stomacher was gold. 
Backwards and forwards and sideways did she pass, 
Making up her mind to face the cruel looking-glass. 

The cruel looking-glass that will never show a lass 

As comely or as kindly or as young as once she was! 


The Queen was in her chamber, a-combing of her hair, 
There came Queen Mary’s spirit and it stood behind her chair, 





For soon I must take my leave of you. 





* Rewardsand Fairies, By Rudyard Kipling. London: Macmillan & Co. [6s.} 
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Singing, ‘ Backwards and forwards and sideways may you pass, 

But I will stand behind you till you face the looking-glass, 

The cruel looking-glass that will never show a lass 
As lovely or unlucky or as lonely as I was!’ 
The Queen was in her chamber, a-weeping very sore, 
— came Lord Leicester’s spirit and it scratched upon the 
oor, 

Singing, ‘ Backwards and forwards and sideways may you pass, 

But I will walk beside you till you face the looking-glass. 

The cruel looking-glass that will never snow a lass 
As hard and unforgiving or as wicked as you was!’ 

The Queen was in her chamber ; her sins were on her head; 

She looked the spirits up and down and statelily she said: 

* Backwards and forwards and sideways though I’ve been, 

Yet I am Harry’s daughter and I-am England’s Queen !’ 

And she faced the looking-glass (and whatever else there was), 

And she saw her day was over and she saw her beauty pass 

In the cruel looking-glass that can always hurt a lass 

More hard than any ghost there is or any man there was!” 
One may like or dislike the manner of the poem or the tale, but 
no honest reader or critic who will take the trouble to under- 
stand them can say that they do not deeply move him, or deny 
that they have in them an astonishing power of interpreting 
Elizabeth’s history. “Backwards and forwards and side- 
ways,”—could there be a better epitome of Elizabeth's 
statecraft? In the poem, indeed, lie heaped together all the 
signs and symbols, hints and whispers, by which we may 
understand how “the great Queen of happy memory” did 
her service to her country, and fulfilled the greatest of Royal 
tragedies, though no blood of hers was spilt, and no cry 
of her anguish heard. To put it brutally—Mr. Kipling shows 
no such coarseness of expression—it is as if Elizabeth were 
made to stand before the world and say :—*“I loved England 
and I longed to help her, and so I brought what I had, 
without stint, or thought of the consequences. What I had 
was the power to move men by intrigue. I knew all the lures 
of the harlot, the cunning of the usurer, the black treachery 
of the bravo, the wiles of the hunter, and the smooth pipings 
of the fowler. I fathomed every crooked turn in the human 
heart and every frailty of human nature. I could lie, and 
I could feign tears and laughter and love, to deceive the 
very angels of heaven. That I used my gifts not for myself 
but for England—my life is my witness. I gave what I had. 
What could I do more? Let the man or the woman who 
has never tried to use such levers for advancement cast the 
first stone at me.” 

We cannot dwell upon “The Wrong Thing” except to point 
out that it will be specially pleasant to those who know 
Chichester Cathedral and the piece of Italian fresco on the 
walls. In this story Henry VII. is delightfully depicted. Of 
the stories of primitive man and the mysterious world in 
which he lived, we like best “The Knife and the Naked 
Chalk.” This study is not only a moving piece of romance, 
but incidentally brings out the moral and physical differences 
between the Weuld and its trees and the bare wind-swept 
Downs with their flowers and sunlight and sweet airs. We 
have also set before us the tragic struggle of the shepherds to 
keep their flocks from the wolves, and the contrast between 
these simple folk and the men of the Weald who have learned 
the use of iron. 

We have alluded already to the literary daring of Mr. 
Kipling in bringing Talleyrand, while an exile in Philadelphia, 
into contact with an Iroquois Indian. The teller of the tale is 
a Sussex smuggler, taken by accident to Philadelphia on board 
a French Revolutionary man-of-war. He lays Talleyrand 
under an obligation, and when he comes to get a discharge in 
Paris, and is actually brought into the presence of the First 
Corsul, he is not disappointed. In Mr. Kipling’s stories the 
characters always do the unexpected thing, and yet without 
violating history, and therefore we see Talleyrand paying a debt 
of gratitude, or rather forcing the First Consul to pay it for 
him,—-for that is in truth the cream of the joke. Attached to 
this story is a charming smuggling ballad of “ Poor Honest 
Men,” from which we may extract these stanzas :— 

“ With no heart for fight, 
We take refuge in flight, 
But fire as we run, our retreat to defend, 
Until our stern-chasers 


Cut up her fore-braces, 

And she flies off the wind from us poor honest men! 
Twix’ the Forties and Fifties, 

South-eastward the drift is, 

And so, when we think we are making Land’s End, 
Alas, it is Ushant 

With half the King’s Navy, 





Blockading French ports against poor honest men! 


al 
But they may not quit station 
(Which is our salvation), 
So swiftly we stand to the Nor’ard again ; 
And finding the tail of 
A homeward-bound convoy, 
We slip past the Scillies like poor honest men. 


Twix’ the Lizard and Dover, 

We hand our stuff over, 

Though I may not inform how we do it, nor when; 
But a light on each quarter 

Low down on the water 

Is well understanded by poor honest men!” 

We have said enough to show how full of delight is Mr, 
Kipling’s book, and we could well wish that he would let 
Una and Dan have further insight into the dark places of 
history. Mr. Pecksniff in an immortal passage told the world 
that he should like to see Mrs. Todgers’s idea of a wooden leg. 
We confess that we should very much like to see Mr. Kipling’s 
ideas of several things in English history, for we know how 
ingenious and suggestive they would be. For example, he 
might make a relic-seller on the Pilgrims’ Way describe how 
he once saw a particularly gay and amusing party of mounted 
pilgrims ride by St. Martha’s Chapel,—the group in which 
Chaucer himself kept watch and made notes. Then how 
exciting it would be to meet one of Cromwell's Ironsides, 
and hear the true history of that “lovely company,” as the 
General himself called them. Why should we not be told how 
they fought under the eye of the great Turenne himself, and 
showed him, among the Dunes and on the glacis of Dunkirk, 
how true was the boast that they never charged the enemy 
but they broke him, or sat down before a town or a castle but 
they stormed it? Could not Mr. Kipling also let the children 
meet some Wiltshire shepherd who had seen Marlborough 
riding on his way to join William, and learn something of 
that subtle brain, smooth tongue, and beautiful face? Again, 
to go back to the Roman mood, how delightful would be the 
prattle of a fat Roman doctor at the hot baths at Bath, or the 
talk of one of the engineers who laid out the Watling Street. 
If we could choose another story of primitive man, we should 
like to have some record of the design and method of those 
who heaped the great earth pyramid of Silbury Hill. To 
be more specific, what a splendid story Mr. Kipling might 
weave round the episode of the monkey related in Bacon’s Life 
of Henry VII. The King’s pet monkey, to the infinite 
delight of the courtiers, seized the notebook in which the 
King had entered the dossier of each of his courtiers, and 
scattered to the four winds the book that made them all 
tremble. 

But perhaps best of all the present writer would like to 
be moved, as no one but Mr. Kipling can move us, over. 
that splendid story in the life of the poet Campbell. We can 
tell it here but baldly. Mr. Kipling would put it not only in 
a frame of gold, but hand us a perspective glass which would 
bring the dead tale to life. When Campbell as a young man 
returned from his travels in Germany, the journey during 
which he saw the battle of Hohenlinden, Pitt’s spies arrested 
him, seized his baggage, and brought him before a Magis- 
trate as a person reasonably suspected of treasonable inten- 
tions. The Magistrate went through Campbell's papers, and 
among them he discovered the manuscript of “ Ye Mariners 
of England.” He at once ordered Campbell's release. What 
better proof, he asked, could there be of a man’s loyalty to his 
native land than such a poem? Truly, no man ever wrote 
himself a nobler certificate of character. But we fear there 
is no chance of Mr. Kipling telling us how the Muses and 
Britannia once went bail for their favourite child. Poets must 
choose their own subjects, and cannot be controlled. Perhaps, 
after all, we ought not to wish Mr. Kipling to pick more flowers 
by the waysides of history. It may be that it is best that he 
should pass on and interpret for us not the dead but the living, 
not the men of old time but the men of our own age,—the men 
of the aeroplane and the submarine, not of the flint axe or of 
the bronze sword. 





PRAYER-BOOK REVISION.* 
Tue first of the seven pamphlets which constitute this series 
is from the pen of the editor, and maintains the “ Desirability 
of Revision.” He urges the fact that it is now a season 
when to take occasion by the hand. Letters of Business 
have been issued to the present Convocations as they were to 





* Prayer Book Revision Series, Edited by Canon Beeching. London; James 
Nisbet and Co, [Sd. each.) 
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the last, “and the Church of England has an opportunity of 
setting its house in order.” And such a setting in order is 
very much wanted. The clergy are getting a bad reputation 
for self-will and lawlessness. Parishes are often ruled 
by irresponsible despots who add and omit at their pleasure. 
{Two churches may be found in the same town which a 
stranger, not acquainted with the prevalent license, could 
not possibly suppose to belong to the same Communion. 
in one there is a ritual largely borrowed from Rome; 
in the other the plainest directions of the rubrics 
are flagrantly violated. (The writer knows of one 
where the only notice of Lent is a magic-lantern 
service in the parish-room, where saints’ days are 
never even mentioned and the offertory sentences never 
read.) There is a general wish that these scandals should 
cease; that we should have a Prayer-book, with large limits, it 
may be, of choice and discretion, but with those limits defined, 
and, if need be, enforced. When we come to details, the first, 
and from one point of view the gravest, question is that of 
the Eucharistic vestments. Briefly put, the case stands thus. 
It is held by many divines of different ways of thinking that 
the use of these vestments is ordered by the Ornaments 
Rubric. The Courts have decided that they are forbidden by 
the Advertisements of 1563. Are they to be legalised,— 
permitted, i.e, not enforced? It is maintained by many who 
would answer this question in the affirmative that they do 
not symbolise doctrine. Of course, as a matter of fact, they 
do often symbolise it. No one who is acquainted with the 
utterances of Lord Halifax and his friends of the English 
Church Union can doubt it. And it is not easy to see why 
so much trouble should be taken about them if they have 
no particular meaning. On the other hand, there is the 
great, the all-important, consideration of comprehension. 
That must weigh down the scale against many things on 
the other side. It is the glory of the Anglican Church, 
sometimes bringing her into difficulties, sometimes showing 
almost ludicrous results, but still a distinction, as practically 
useful as it is honourable, which puts her above all other 
Communions. 

Searcely inferior in importance is the matter of the 
Quicunque Vult. Dr. Strong, Dean of Christ Church, deals 
with this question in No. 5, and gives a very complete 
account of it from both the historical and the practical stand- 
point. The Anglican use is not to be found in any other Church. 
“Tt is not ordered in any service of the Eastern Church,” and 
if we are to be guided by precedent, this is final. But the 
really cogent objection to its use is the fact that no one repeats 
it in the sense in which it was originally composed, no one 
receives it with the animus imponentis. Dr. Strong puts the 
ease very forcibly. The worshipper “is obliged to interpolate 
mentally into verse 2, ‘Which faith, except a man (to whom 
the faith has been fully presented in this life) do keep 
whole and undefiled.’’” May we not go beyond this? Must 
we suppose that an Apollinarian or a Nestorian, who has 
had every opportunity of becoming orthodox, is necessarily 
lost? Dr. Strong goes on to say that “it is improbable that 
such a reservation would have been accepted in the days when 
the document first saw the light.” He proposes, we gather, 
for his language is not perfectly plain, that the damnatory 
clauses should be removed. The alternative plan is that the 
document should remain unchanged, but without the rubric 
enjoining its use. 

The Psalter is another proposed object of revision. The 
Bishop of Winchester’s statement of the case is confined to 
a consideration of the Prayer-book version as representing 
the original. It is the work of Miles Coverdale, and is not a 
translation from the Hebrew, a task for which Coverdale 
was not qualified, but from Greek and Latin renderings. It 
dates, therefore, from seventy years before the Psalter in the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, and those seventy years 
meant much. The Hebrew scholarship of King James’s trans- 
lators left something to be desired, but it was far superior 
to that of their predecessors of the days of Henry VIII. 
Bishop Ryle gives a number of examples in which it is 
not too much to say that the language of the Psalter has no 
meaning at all. “When the wickedness of my heels com- 
passeth me round about” stands for: “ When wickedness 
at my heels compasseth me about.” So, again, “But who 
regardeth the power of Thy wrath, for even thereafter as a 
man feareth, so is Thy displeasure,” should be: “ Who 





knoweth the power of Thine anger and Thy wrath according 
to the fear that is due unto Thee.” This is the more to be 
regretted because as a Burial Psalm it is listened to with a 
more than average earnestness of attention. “Make ready 
their arrows within the quiver” has little meaning; it should 
be: “ Fixed their arrows upon the string.” How great, again, 
is the loss here: “My soul fleeth unto the Lord before the 
morning watch,” when it should be, “ My soul longeth for the 
Lord; more than watchmen long for the morning”! And 
how great the improvement when “ Oil so choice let not my 
head refuse” is substituted for “ Let not their precious balms 
break my head”! 

A still more important matter is to be found in the Com- 
minatory Psalms. It would be a relief to many consciences 
if something could be done in this direction. The defence 
that these expressions of hatred and loathing are directed 
against spiritual enemies goes a very little way indeed. It 
certainly does not cover such passages as the blessing invoked 
on those who should massacre Edomite children; or the awful 
prayer that the hated persons should “fall from one wieked- 
ness to another.” The frequent attitude of mind is well 
represented by the phrase: “I hate them right sore as though 
they were mine enemivs.” The Psalmist is rejoiced that he 
hates the enemies of God, and this is his standard: “as though 
they were mine enemies.” “Love your e..- mies” is the Gospel 
precept. 

The revision of the Lectionary, a matter of much practical 
moment, is handled by Professor W. E. Barnes. Here the 
objection made on the score of long use does not come in. 
The present Lectionary is some forty years old; it replaced 
one that bears evident marks of carelessness and haste, 
and it is certainly capable of improvement. Much that is 
read in church—to speak of Sunday services only—does not 
tend to edification, which, as Professor Barnes rightly insists, 
is the one object of this part of the service. Much of the 
patriarchal and kingly history comes into this category. We 
read, for instance, the story of Jehu’s massacres as an act to 
be admired, possibly imitated, although the Prophet Hosea 
emphatically condemned it. The Old Testament Lesson for 
Easter must strike every one as inadequate. It requires more 
knowledge than the average hearer possesses even to see its 
relevance. It is true that a really adequate Lesson could not 
easily be found; but something might bedone. Then some of 
the grandest books in the Bible are but little used. Deuter- 
onomy, for instance, supplies fewer lessons than might fairly 
be expected, and we may sometimes go for four years without 
hearing a single chapter of the Proverbs (from 1912 to 1915 
the book will not appear in the Sunday Lessons). Our 
choice of edifying passages would be greatly enlarged 
if we could give up the unreasonable prejudice against 
the use of the Apocrypha. As for the Second Lessons, 
there is certainly need for some special selection. At 
present they are read continuously without regard to their 
contents,—except, of course, on some great festivals. The 
result is often unedifying. What can the average congrega- 
tion make of St. Paul's answers to the questions of bis 
Corinthian converts about the flesh of animals offered in 
sacrifices, or of his special counsels about marriage? Then 
there is the intricate argument of St. Paul inthe Romans. Few 
people can follow it even when it is entire: what can be made 
of afragment of it? Is it not about time that Genesis xviii. 
should cease to be read on Trinity Sunday because it speaks 
of “three men” coming to Abraham, and that the notorious 
interpolation of the “Three Witnesses” should be omitted ? 
On the whole, these seven pamphlets put the case for revision 
with a moderation and a force which are equally admirable. 





CAGLIOSTRO.* 

Mr. W. R. H. Trowsripce requires that those episodes of 
history which he honours with his consideration should be 
“romantic.” That is the word he applies more often than 
any other to history of the right kind us he views it. Some- 
times when he sights an episode in passing, but has not time 
to examine it, he sets his seal on it in order that the reader 
may know that it is of the proper brand. It is, he says, 
“romantic,” and so we know that it is all right. When he is 
only relating romantic episodes he performs very well in the 
service of those who like history written in his way, but when 
* Cagliostro: the Splendour and Misery of a Master of Magic. By W. R. H. 
Trowbridge, With numerous Illustrations, London: Chapman and H 
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he is critical his rather turgid manner of writing is less well 
employed. This book is a good deal critical, and is by so 
much the less satisfactory. To do Mr. Trowbridge justice, 
however, he did not propose to treat Cagliostro otherwise than 
as the centre of one of his customary narratives of exceptional 
sinning and Court scandals. But when he came to examine 
the sources for Cagliostro’s biographies he discovered, what 
we are sure is true, that far too much has been copied by one 
biographer and memoir-writer from another. As it is, not 
only is there no competent biography of Cagliostro, but there 
is none that is wholly credible. There is some excuse for the 
failure, as there are spaces in Cagliostro’s life when he dis- 
appeared, and no man can say, or perhaps will ever be able to 
say, what he was doing then. 

In his preface Mr. Trowbridge writes :— 

“It has been said that every book on Cagliostro must be a book 

against him. With this opinion I totally disagree. In choosing 
Cagliostro as the subject of an historical memoir I was guided at 
first, I admit, by the belief that he was the arch-impostor he is 
popularly supposed to be. With his mystery, magic, and highly 
sensational career he seemed just the sort of picturesque personality 
I was in search of. The moment, however, I began to make my 
researches I was astonished to find how little foundation there was in 
point of fact for the popular conception. The deeper I went into the 
subject—how deep this has been the reader may gather from the 
Bibliography, which contains but a portion of the material I have 
sifted—the more convinced I became of the fallacy of this con- 
ception. Under such circumstances there seemed but two alterna- 
tives open to me: either to abandon the subject altogether as 
unsuited for the purpose I had in view, or to follow the line of 
least resistance and, dishonestly adhering to the old method, which 
from custom had almost become de rigueur, help to perpetuate an 
impression I believed to be unfounded and unjust. On reflection 
I have adopted neither course. Irritation caused by the ignorance 
and carelessness of the so-called ‘authorities’ awoke a fresh and 
unexpected interest in their victim; and I decided to stick to the 
subject I had chosen and treat it for the first time honestly.” 
The result of Mr. Trowbridge’s treatment is that we have 
nothing left to make reasonable Dumas’s famous portrait of 
Cagliostro in Le Collier de la Reine, and nothing to justify 
the still more famous invective of Carlyle. But Mr. 
Trowbridge’s critical ideas are so curious that he appears to 
think that when he tells us that some authorities on Cagliostro 
“do not even mention” Carlyle he has struck a blow in favour 
of Cagliostro. After reading his book we certainly feel that 
much has been said dogmatically about Cagliostro as an arch- 
impostor for which there is no warrant ; but, on the other hand, 
Mr. Trowbridge as certainly does not prove that Cagliostro 
was not the scoundrel he is always supposed to have been. 
All that Mr. Trowbridge is likely to persuade his readers to 
do is sometimes to give Cagliostro the benefit of the doubt. 

The case against Cagliostro depends for a large part on the 
word of Theveneau de Morande, the editor of the Courrier de 
UEurope. This man was a blackmailer whose extradition was 
demanded by the French Government. The law of extra- 
dition was not then what it is now, and the English Govern- 
ment said that they could not give up Morande publicly, but 
that no objection would be raised if he quietly disappeared. 
Morande outwitted the men sent to capture him, and after- 
wards the French Government, making a virtue of a neces- 
sity, employed him as a confidential agent. Instructed by 
his employers to attack Cagliostro, he pursued him with 
extraordinary venom. It was Morande who declared that 
Cagliostro was the same as the Palermo swindler 
Balsamo. That identification has been universally accepted ; 
it is to be found in all the books of reference. But if it 
rests only on the word of Morande it is certainly open 
to deep suspicion. Morande may have been right; even 
a malicious accuser may lay bare many truths in the 
course of his business; but, on the other hand, Mr. Trow- 
bridge says that no one who knew Balsamo had ever seen 
Cagliostro. Mr. Trowbridge’s strongest point is this insist- 
ence on the untrustworthiness of Morande. The point we 
feel inclined most to protest against is Mr. Trowbridge’s com- 
parison of the Egyptian Masonic rites of Cagliostro with 
Swedenborgism. Swedenborg was a man of great intelli- 
gence and sincerity. If his visions were delusions, they were 
at all events real spiritual experiences to him, and his teach- 
ings have made a respectable mark in the history of religion. 
Among his followers to-day is a reputable section of those 
English people who practise their religion simply and faithfully. 
To throw this man’s character in with those of alchemists and 
humbugs is an offence. For ourselves, we could never believe 
that Cagliostro was not an impostor if the only evidence we 








rari. 
had to go upon was his statement in his own defence when he 
was tried in connexion with the affair of the Diam 
ond 
Necklace. 

Mr. Trowbridge traces Cagliostro’s history in Londo 
Paris—where he captivated Cardi 3 

aris—where he captivated Cardinal de Rohan—St. Peters. 
burg, and several other capitals. His death is a matter 
of conjecture, for the evidence is quite contradictory, 
Condemned by the Inquisition at Rome, Cagliostro, 
according to the favourite account, died in a dungeon 
of the castle of San Leo in 1795. A Commissioner 
appointed by Napoleon reported that the dungeon was a 
dried-up cistern, and that Cagliostro’s only communication 
with the world was when a trap-door was opened and food 
was lowered down to him. If he passed the whole of his 
imprisonment in this place, he endured this horrible treatment 
for four years. Whatever Cagliostro’s iniquities may have 
been, that was an undeserved fate, and it was particularly 
undeserved if Mr. Trowbridge happens to be right in his 
judgment that Cagliostro, even when he practised trickery, 
was stooping to base means to attain good ends. Mr. Trow- 
bridge is able to write of the “Grand Cophta” in this 
strain :— 

“It is from Cagliostro’s ability ‘to transmit his powers,’ as it 
was termed, that the singular phenomena of modern spiritualism 
were developed. In reality it was nothing more or less than the 
discovery of the ‘psychic’—the word must serve for want of a 
better—properties latent in every human being, and which in 
many are capable of a very high degree of development. This 
discovery, till then unimagined, was the secret of the veneration 
in which Cagliostro was regarded by his followers. Notwith- 
standing the very high development to which Cagliostro’s own 
‘psychic’ powers had now attained, one gathers the impression 
from his own utterances that he never completely understood 
them. A link between the old conception of magic and the new 
theosophical theories, there are many indications that he regarded 
the phenomena he performed as direct manifestations of divine 
power. In an age of unbelief he always spoke of God with the 
greatest respect, even in circles in which it was the fashion to 
decry the goodness as well as the existence of the Supreme 
Being.” 





GEORGE SAND.* 

M. ANATOLE FRANCE, writing some years ago about George 
Sand, compared the realistic with the romantic or ideal school 
of fiction, and came to the conclusion that both were equally 
true to life, or equally false: reality being entirely dependent 
upon the individual consciousness, so that all our notions of 
the external world result from a kind of parti pris, and our 
outlook upon life is purely a question of temperament. 
Precisely the same theory, the theory of Protagoras, may be 
applied to art, as a solvent for beauty as well as for truth; 
and these ideas will then be shown to have no exterior 
sanction, but to result from some subjective peculiarity in 
ourselves. “La nature, elle la voit bien, puisqu’elle la voit 
belle. La nature n'est que ce qu'elle parait: elle n'est en soi 
ni belle ni laide. C’est l’ceil de Vhomme qui fait seul la heauté 
du ciel et de la terre. Nous donnons la beauté aux choses en 
les aimant. L’amour contient tout le mystére de l'idéal.”” 
This little procession of proverbs is delightful in one 
preaching the relativity of all knowledge: it is so positive, the 
very candour, ene might say, of pure faith, child-like, and 
unsophisticated. But M. France sees George Sand as she 
herself saw Nature; his criticism of her genius is purely 
subjective, and perhaps it is not altogether true. 

Considered from another side, she was a person of 
enthusiasms, whose generosity of mind was balanced by great 
common-sense. Her relations with Socialism, Saint-Simonism, 
and Republicanism were of precisely the same nature as her 
relations with De Musset, or with Chopin, or with Michel. 
Each, to her, was an ideal, which experience proved to be 
impossible. Her enthusiasms urged ber into situations from 
which she was only extricated by her common-sense. Her 
whole life was an affaire de cur; but illusion succeeded 
to illusion, and she was never disenchanted. She looked 
benevolently upon the Saint-Simonians, and they sent her 
fifty presents, which included corsets, and a pair of trousers. 
Perhaps it was the ambiguity of these gifts which restrained 
her from taking an active part in their mission. Michel was 
a bald provincial lawyer, who wore spectacles and three 
mufflers; but to her his “ beauty, veiled and unintelligible to 
the vulgar, revealed itself, like that of Jupiter, hidden under 
human form, to the women whom he Joved.” She writes later 


* George Sand, By René Doum‘c. 
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to Madame d’Agoult, common-sense shattering the spent 
enthusiasm, that she wished to have nothing more to do with 
great men. “I prefer to see them all in Plutarch, as they 
would not then cause me any suffering upon the human side. 
Muy they all be carved in marble or cast in bronze, but may I 
hear no more about them.” 

In literature she was dominated by the same enthusiasms, 
but she did not meet with the same obstinate realities. 
That little world of the mind’s creating is a place inhabited 
by creatures who are reasonable, whose actions are perfectly 
intelligible, and who are inspired invariably by the noblest 
sentiments; and, perhaps in consequence, the author's 
practical common-sense is not sufficiently called into play. 
The lyrical emotion, the delicacy of sentiment, are squandered 
recklessly upon great things and upon small, so that the 
effect is rather one of sentimentality than of passionate 
feeling. We would not press our objections too far. All 
her emotions and lyrical ecstasies find their proper object 
when she is writing of the French peasants and the life of 
the fields. We may not believe personally in the bucolic virtues; 
and may hold that the poetry of earth, of the dawn and the 
dusk, sowing and the harvest, is better appreciated by the 
outsider than by one with an interest in the soil. Still, this 
poetry has been constant in all literature, and when we remove 
from the influences of earth we lose something of vigour and 
freshness, something which springs only from a sense of the 
unalterable conditions of human life. To have seized upon this 
poetry of the earth as she has in La Mare au Diable, La Petite 
Fadette, and Les Maitres Sonneurs is George Sand’s chief 
excellence. Sainte-Beuve called these books the Georgics of 
France ; and the praise, with all its implications, is deserved. 
She has preserved a kind of homespun phrase, and though 
idealised, the portraits are true. 

M. René Doumic’s volume is less a study than a series of 
studies. It is a delightful book, written with his usual tact, 
sympathy, and insight, and with that humour and irony which 
the subject seems at times to need. He has been more 
fortunate than most French authors in his translator, Miss 
Alys Hallard, who has some feeling for the delicacies of 
thought. Someof M. Doumic’s judgments we think peculiarly 
applicable to our own contemporary literature, as :— 

“The triumph of naturalism, by influencing taste for a time’ 
may have stopped our reading George Sand. At present we are 
just as tired of documentary literature as we are disgusted with 
brutal literature. We are gradually coming back to a_ better 
comprehension of what there is of ‘truth’ in George Sand’s con- 
ception of the novel. This may be summed up in a few words— 
to charm, to touch, to console. Those of us who know something 
of life may perhaps wonder whether to console may not be the 
final aim of literature.” 

“To interpret life for us, to console, to sustain us.” It 
seems appropriate to hear almost the words of Arnold from a 
French mouth. 





THE ETHICS OF ST. PAUL.* 
Mr. ALexANDER’s volume on the ethics of St. Paul is very 
interesting, if a trifle lengthy. The greater part of St. Paul’s 
moral teaching is simple in the extreme. It is only where it 
becomes involved with his theology that the reader feels con- 
strained to turn to a commentator for help. We think it is 
upon his hero’s theology that Mr. Alexander throws the most 
light. The paragraphs in which he deals with the Christology 
of the great Apostle are full of suggestion. Take the follow- 
ing words:—“ We are led by a natural and inevitable tran- 
sition to consider Christ not simply as pattern and power, but 
also as Principle of the new life—the higher and diviner self 
of every man.” St. Paul, however, in the eyes of our author, 
was a moralist before he was a theologian, though he is 
obliged perforce to admit that his letters “are undoubtedly 
the mine whence the great dogmatic thinkers have derived 
their materials for the elaboration of their theology.” But 
no one, he maintains, can read them “ without feeling that 
their author was more interested in men than in thoughts, 
and more concerned about character than creed.” The point 
of view is arguable. Again, he takes, to our mind, a 
strange view of St. Paul’s teaching with regard to the 
origin of evil. “Wernle assumes,” he tells us, “that 
Paul wavers between two theories of the origin of 
evil—the historical theory which derives it from the fall 
of Adam, and the philosophical theory which derives it from 


* The Ethics of St. Paul. By Archibald B, D, Alexander, M.A, Glasgow : 
James MacLehose and Sons. (6s. net. } 








the inherent sinfulness of the flesh. We are inclined to 
believe that Paul did not formulate in his own mind any theory 
of the origin of evil.” Now it is just possible to maintain that 
St. Paul did not always speak consistently with his theory on 
this subject, but to say that he did not “formulate” a theory 
is surely to sacrifice his intellectual candour completely rather 
than accuse him of a mistake. Mr. Alexander is, however, 
one of those critics who will not see difficulties in the 
Scripture. He sweeps aside St. Paul's failure to condemn 
slavery with the somewhat opportunist consideration that it 
would not have been good policy for the early Church to 
set on foot a servile revolution, and he quotes with partial 
approval Kierkegaard’s saying that “the individual is the 
only subject of ethics.” Mr. Alexander would be much more 
convincing if he would give a little higher value to his 
opponents’ point of view, and would touch less lightly on 
obvious objections. 





A SWINBURNE MORALITY.* 

Ir was in 1864 that Mrs. Disney Leith began writing a story 

about the choir-boys in Queen Elizabeth’s Chapel Royal. 

This story, which (as its author tells us) was “a favourite in 

its day,” hardly calls for much comment. But we may 

describe it without offence as being a picture of the sixteenth 
century reflected in a Victorian mirror. It contains, in short, 

a brutal Master Gyles, a kind-hearted hostess, a suitable sprink- 

ling of “ quothas” and “in sooths,” as well as Queen Elizabeth 

on a barge. To make it complete, Mrs. Leith determined 
that her choir-boys should act a morality; and its words were 
kindly put together for her by her cousin Algernon, who 
happened to be staying in the house at the time, and had 
published a couple of plays three or four years earlier. 

Such is the history of this volume, which now for the first 

time is printed with Swinburne’s name on the title-page. 

The verse will be examined with deep interest by his 

admirers, for it was published a year before Atalanta and 

two years before Poems and Ballads. In the earlier lines 
the poet has made a gallant effort not to be anachronistic, 
and has tried to conceal himself under a suitably crabbed 
style. Here, for instance, are the words with which Gluttony 
introduces himself :— 
“ Ow, I am so full of flesh my skin goeth nigh to crack! 

I would not for a pound I bore my body on my back, 

I wis ye wot well what manner of man am I; 

One of ye help me to a saddle by and bye.” 

But the pretence could not be kept up to the end, and after 

a series of ineffectual struggles the trappings of mediaevalism 

are thrown to the winds and Swinburne springs into being, if 

not in all his glory, at least in all his individuality :— 
“© foolish people! O ye that rejoice for a three days’ breath, 
Lift up your eyes unto me, lest ye perish: behold, I am Death! 
When your hearts are exalted with laughter, and kindled with 
love as with fire, 

Neither look ye before ye nor after, but feed and are filled with 
desire. 

Lo, without trumpets I come: without ushers I follow behind: 

And the voice of the strong men is dumb; and the eyes of the 
wise men are blind. ..... 

Dust shall fall on your face, and dust shall hang on your hair ; 

Ye shall sleep without shifting of place, and shall be no more as 
ye were ; 

Ye shall never open your moth; ye shall never lift up your 
head ; 

Ye shall look not to north or to south ; life is done, and, behold, 
ye are dead! ...... 

Ye shall each fare under ground, ye shall lose both speech and 
breath ; 

Without sight ye shall see, without sound ye shall hear, and 
shall know I am Death!” 

We wonder how many of those who read these lines in 1864 

were conscious that they were witnessing the birth of a 

revolution in English prosody. 





THE EGYPTIAN DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY.+ 
THESE nine volumes belong to the series of “ Books on Egypt 
and Chaldaea” which Dr. Wallis Budge has with inde. 
fatigable industry been giving to the world during the last 
ten years. First we have a “ Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged,” of Vols. VI.-VIII, containing the English 


* The Children of the Chapel. By Mrs. Disney Leith. (Including The 
Pilgrimage of Pleasure, a Morality Play by Algernon Charles Swinburne.) 
London; Chatto and Windus. [6s. net. 

+ The Book of the Dead: Text and Translation, 6 vols. ; The Book of Opening the 
Mouth, 2 vols.; The Liturgy of Funerary Oferings. By E. Wallis Budge, Litt.D, 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, [5s, net per vol.) 
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translation; and secondly, in Vols. XXVIII.-XXX. we have 
the hieroglyphic text. Both text and translation were first 
published in 1897, before the series in which they are now 
included was commenced. These facts indicate what, in view 
of the nature of the subject, must be considered a satis- 
factory demand on the part of the public. We should say 
that the text is now made more useful to the reader by the 
general description prefixed to each chapter of its contents 
und purpose. 

The Book of the Dead has a history which certainly cannot 
be matched elsewhere. It was in existence in the time of the 
First Dynasty, and it was still used in the Ptolemate period, 
which could have been scarcely less than four thousand years 
later. In earlier times it was inscribed on coffins and on 
the walls of sepulchral chambers; later on, probably in the 
days of the Eighteenth Dynasty, it was written on papyrus. 
We must not, of course, suppose that it had a definite form 
which was handed down from age to age. Many stages of 
belief, from magic up to a really high conception of the 
future life, may be found in it. The highest level is to be 
seen in the scene of the Judgment Hall of Osiris and the 
Weighing of the Heart. Some of the descriptions of the 
happiness of the future life are in strange contrast to these 
exalted ideas. But of these volumes we need say no more, 
but may pass on at once to the new additions to the series. 
The Book of Opening the Mouth exhibits the Egyptian belief 
in what we may call its materialistic aspect. This belief may 
be said to have had two forms,—the existence of the soul in 
some remote region, corresponding to the Elysian Fields of 
the Greek poets, and the continued life after death of the 
individual amidst what may be called worldly conditions. 
It was with the latter that the ritual of the “Opening of 
the Mouth” was concerned. A statue representing the 
deceased was set up, and various ceremonies were per- 
formed which were supposed to endow him with certain 
functions and activities, and secure him against injury and 
decay. (The statue, we are told, was substituted for the 
actual body of the deceased, which fT earlier times had been 
thus treated.) Of these ceremonies, which were performed by 
various priests and the heir of the deceased, as many as thirty 
are described. Among them was a ceremony of purification. 
Water was poured on the statue, with the supposed effect of 
removing from the body of the dead all possibility of its 
destruction through decay. Various animals—bulls, gazelles, 
and geese—were slaughtered and eaten. The mouth and the 
eyelids were cut open, or rather motions as of cutting open 
were made, and the priest said: “Thy mouth has been con- 
stituted.” The lips were painted with red. Then the jaws 
were supposed to be put in order, and the eyes were opened. 
After this the statue was dressed in various garments, each 
with a symbolism of its own. Then it was furnished with a 
sceptre, indicating sovereignty, and a mace for defence. 
Finally, in the thirtieth ceremony the statue thus perfected 
and endowed with all necessary energies was carried into the 
chamber which it was to occupy. This is but the barest 
outline of the elaborate ritual which these volumes set forth, 
and which The Liturgy of Funerary Offerings may be said to 
supplement. These offerings were made to the Ka. And 
here we cannot do better than quote Dr. Budge’s description 
of this entity :— . 

“The Ka of a man was his individuality or personality, to which 
the Egyptians assigned an independent existence; it took his 
bodily shape, with all its characteristics, and, when necessary, the 
form of amummy. When the body of a man to whom it belonged 
died, the Ka took up its abode in the portrait statue of the 
deceased which was provided for it, and well-to-do families were 
in the habit of appointing priests of the Ka whose duty it was to 
recite the prayers on behalf of the Kau of the dead, and to attend 
to the supply of offerings for them. The Ka possessed freedom to 
move whithersoever it pleased, and it could travel from one end of 
Egypt to the other, or take up its abode with the gods, or re-unite 
itself with the mummified body to which it belonged, or remain 
separated from it. The Ka was provided with a chamber, or 
special resting-place, in the tomb, and it rejoiced in the smell of 
the incense which was burnt there, and partook of the meat and 
drink offerings which were presented to it.” 


Nothing is more interesting in these descriptions than the 
strange analogies which we find in them to Christian beliefs 
and practices. But this is too large and difficult a subject to 
enter upon. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE new Nineteenth Century opens with an informing article 
on “The Story of the Osborne Case” from the pen of Mr. 








Harold Cox. Apart from the narrative of the events which 
led up to the Osborne judgment, the paper is most valuable 
for the clear account it gives of the relations between the 
various constituent elements of the Labour Party. Weeare 
glad to quote Mr. Cox’s testimony to the character of My. 
Osborne :— 

“Until I first had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Osborne, I 

thought, as doubtless many other people have thought and stil] 
think, that his part in the case consisted only in lending his name 
for others to use. That is not so. Mr. Osborne is not a name: he 
is a man. The struggle upon which he is still engaged was 
entered into entirely upon his own initiative, and though of 
necessity he had, as the struggle progressed, to ask for financial 
help from other people, it was he who begged for that help and 
not they who offered it. I have taken some pains to inquire into 
the circumstances of this case, and I can say without hesitation 
that never was there a finer instance of a man fighting single- 
handed, and with single mind, against what he believed to be 
injustice.” 
Mr. Cox deals faithfully with those who impute the political 
bias of hereditary legislators to the Judges in the House of 
Lords,—a view which he stigmatises as not only malicious 
but dishonest. At the same time he cordially acknowledges 
the extraordinary skill displayed by the Socialists of the 
Fabian Society and the Independent Labour Party in 
capturing the Trade-Unions, and readily acknowledges the 
honest enthusiasm which actuates many active members of 
the Socialist bodies. Amongst the many interesting points in 
his article, we may note his comments on the defective 
machinery provided by the Trade-Unions for holding a 
Referendum of their members, and his effective quotations 
from Labour leaders to show that it is not Trade-Unionists 
who regard the Osborne judgment as a grievance, but the 
leaders of the Labour Party, who are deprived of the power 
of taxing Trade-Unionists against their consent :— 

“The plea that consent is given by the vote of the majority 
cannot be sustained. There are limits to the rights of majorities 
as to the rights of autocrats. When a society is formed for a 
particular purpose the majority of the members have no right to 
impose upon the minority a new purpose, and in the earlier part 
of this article it has been shown conclusively that the support of a 
pledge-bound political party is a purpose never contemplated by 
the older trade unionists, and resisted from within the trade unions 
at the first moment it was revealed. It is true that the judgment 
of the Court of Appeal, confirmed by the House of Lords, goes 
beyond this and declares that the expenditure of trade union 
money upon parliamentary representation was ab initio illegal. 
As to the soundness of this judgment from the purely legal point 
of view I am not sufficiently presumptuous to express an opinion, 
but it is clear that unless the judgment were carried to this length 
it would in practice have no effect. The men who pull the wires 
of the Labour party are sufficiently astute to be able to devise a 
system which would make members of Parliament supported by 
trade union funds ostensibly free, while secretly pledge-bound.” 
It is worth noting, in connexion with this last sentence, that 
the article was written before the proposal of the Labour 
Party to eliminate the pledge. Dr. Alfred J. Butler admits 
that matters have mended in Egypt since Sir Edward Grey’s 
declaration as to the continuance of our occupation—which 
he clearly holds was prompted by Mr. Roosevelt’s outspoken 
and timely advice—but he refuses to admit that permanent 
improvement is possible under the present régime. He 
attributes the mischief to the favouritism shown to the 
Muslims and also to the retrenchment of British officials. 
The grievances of the Copts he considers flagrant and 
scandalous. Dr. Butler, who gives some remarkable instances 
of the astonishing misrepresentations indulged in by the 
Nationalists, advocates a frank proclamation on our part that 
the question of self-government lies beyond the horizon of 
practical politics.——Professor Goldwin Smith’s “ Last Words 
on Ireland” give his reminiscences of two visits to Dublin, the 
first in 1862 when Cardweil was Irish Secretary, the second 
twenty years later. Their chief attraction lies in the anec- 
dotic sketches of statesmen of a past generation,—Cardwell, 
Forster, and, above all, Robert Lowe. The last-named was 
“the most naturally and spontaneously brilliant talker that 
Iever knew.” Professor Goldwin Smith hits off Lord Carlisle— 
the genial Viceroy of Ireland in the “ sixties ’—in an inimit- 
able phrase when he says that he was unrivalled in making 
after-dinner speeches, “thanks to his unique flow of heartfelt 
flummery.” The article is written in the old masterly way, and 
abounds in mordant sayings such as this :—‘“ Peel, when he 
changed, averred his change, and gave credit to those who had 
converted him. Gladstone set his retrospective imagination at 
work to make out that he had always been consistent.” 


In the National “Ignotus” writes in a vein of pessimism 
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on the prospects of the Unionist Party under the heading 
“Wanted, a Lead and a Leader.” He sketches the results 
that will flow from another Unionist defeat at the polls,—the 
loss of gur command of the sea, the collapse of the Territorial 
Army, the destruction of our credit, the aggravation of 
unrest in India, and lastly, and “most serious of all from 
an Imperial view,” the indefinite postponement of Tariff 
Reform. ‘To guard against these disasters the Unionist 
organisation must be overhauled. But this will be of little 
avail unless the party is led with energy and spirit, and the 
younger men are encouraged to fight with the gloves off. 
Mr. Balfour is exhorted not to dwell on an Olympian height 
of detachment, but to keep in touch with his followers. A 
vigorous campaign must be carried out throughout the 
country, the party machinery in the constituencies must be 
reorganised with a view to recapturing London and Lanca- 
shire, and a Conference must be called between the Unionist 
leaders and their chief supporters in the Press. In half-a- 
dozen ways the Unionists are bidden to take a leaf out of 
their opponents’ book, but, above all, they must demand energy 
from their leaders. “In the words of the American 
formula, ‘they must either get on or get out.’” We fear 
that Mr. Balfour's speech is hardly calculated to allay 
these misgivings or satisfy these demands. Miss Edith 
Sellers has a long article on the relations, first, between 
the Emperor of Austria and his heir, the Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand; and second, between the Archduke and the German 
Emperor. We may premise that Miss Sellers is apparently 
a whole-hearted admirer of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, 
attributing to him the forward policy of Austria, the dismissal 
of Count Goluchowski and the promotion of Count Aehrenthal, 
the annexation of Bosnia,and the reorganisation of the Austrian 
Army. But the chief interest of her narrative lies in the 
account she gives of the Archduke’s long estrangement from, 
and final reconciliation with, the German Emperor. This was 
cemented at Eckartsau—the Archduke’s country place—on the 
basis of a bargain by which the Archduke undertook to insist 
on the building of ‘ Dreadnoughts’ and the German Emperor 
to use his influence with the Emperor of Austria to obtain 
for the Archduke’s wife, née Countess Sophie Chotek, higher 
rank, and incidentally more power for the Archduke. These 
friendly relations were still further confirmed at the Austrian 
Maneuvres in 1909, which the German Emperor attended. 
The sequel may be told in Miss Sellers’s words :— 





“The manceuvres were held in September. In October Princess 

Hohenberg became Duchess of Hohenberg ; and in November she 
paid with the Archduke what was practically a State visit to the 
German Court, where she was placed at table between the Emperor 
and the Crown Prince. Two months later she was present for the 
first time at a Hofburg Court ball; last August she went with 
the members of the Imperial Family to offer her congratulations 
to the Emperor Franz Josef at Ischl; and the other day the 
Emperor William was her guest at Belvedere. Now all who trouble 
their heads with such matters know that—the fact is stated openly 
both in Vienna and Berlin—the day Franz Ferdinand becomes 
Emperor-King she will become Emperor-Queen, with her eldest 
son as Crown Prince.” 
The article is interesting, but it is written in a somewhat 
fulsome strain; many of the judgments expressed are dis- 
putable, and some of the statements irreconcilable with fact. 
——Colonel A. W. A. Pollock writes on “Some Enigmas of 
the British Army.” We have not space here to deal with the 
highly controversial questions which he raises. His criticisms 
on the anomalies of our system of military education seem to 
us occasionally wide of the mark. But his suggestion for 
the expansion of the Staff College is worth consideration. 
——We welcome Mr. Bernard Holland’s audacious fantasy in 
which the “ Dark Lady” replies to Mr. William Shakespeare's 
twenty sonnets with eleven of her own. The workmanship is 
occasionally faulty, but the quality of the entertainment is 
in delightful contrast with the squalid surmises of some 
contemporary critics, 


Mr. W. M. Rossetti, the sole survivor of the “P.R.B.,” 
contributes some genial reminiscences of Holman Hunt to the 
Contemporary Review. The general impression derived is one 
of singular tenacity and persistence. Whatever he undertook 
he carried out with an unbending determination, down to 
such accomplishments as dancing and croquet. Nothing 
daunted him. He was courageous physically as well as 
morally, and in his illnesses “he fought his maladies as if 
they had been so many desert wolves or hyaenas: he grappled 
with them and rebelled against them and would not be 
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beaten.” Mr. Rossetti gives some interesting details about 
the models for Hunt’s pictures, and recalls his long friendship 
with Lear, which dated from the year 1852, when Lear was an 
inmate of the same farmhouse near Hastings while “ Daddy 
Hunt” was painting his pictures of stray sheep. Nothing is 
more impressive in Mr. Rossetti’s reminiscences than his 
account of the tranquil fortitude with which Holman Hunt 
met the affliction of the loss of sight. Mr. Soothill, 
Principal of Shansi University, writes of “The Educational 
Conquest of China.” The original impetus he ascribes to the 
proposals of the late Emperor, which led to his downfall, but 
were nevertheless appropriated by the Dowager-Empress. 
At present the work done is of a most elementary nature; 
but Mr. Soothill bids the sceptics note what China has 
achieved in the matter of the opium trade in the province 
of Shansi as an earnest of what may come out of the 
education reforms. The spadework, he contends, has 
been done by the “ missionary educator,” especially the 
Americans, who, he asserts, have spent a hundred times 
more money on education than the British missions. Mr. 
Soothill speaks with some acerbity of British merchants, and 
asks if they have ever given a thought to the intellectual and 
material welfare of the great race out of their trade with which 
they have made heaps of money. The best answer to this 
is to be found in the scheme of the Hong-kong University, of 
which he does not even seem to have heard.——In this con- 
text we may note Mr. Donald McGillivray’s very interesting 
paper on “The Chinese and the Comet,” showing how the 
Christian Literature Society and other Tract Societies 
prepared and circulated throughout China, Japan, and 
Korea an immense number of tracts and posters on 
Halley’s Comet, in order to discount the superstitious ideas 
which the secret societies were prepared to exploit, and to 
enlighten the people at large as to the real meaning of these 
phenomena. The result has been that peace has been pre- 
served, a greater respect for the foreigner’s knowledge has 
been engendered, and a staggering blow has been dealt at 
superstition. ‘The comet tract pointed out that the heavenly 
bodies generally have no influence for weal or woe on man- 
kind, and astrology, geomancy, and horoscopy bave been 
sensibly weakened. For this every foreigner, syndicate, 
company, and merchant should be for ever grateful to the 
missionary body, because these superstitions are their most 
formidable enemies in China.” Mr. Massingham’s paper 
on “The Modern Press and its Public,’ read at Trinity 
College, Dublin, takes a pessimistic view, on the whole, of the 
journalistic outlook, maintaining that the latest journalism is 
frankly commercial in its raison d’étre, and exerts a dangerous 
influence by substituting trial by newspaper for trial by jury, 
and by criticising and defeating the more leisurely workings 
of diplomacy. On the other hand, he admits that the material 
interest of modern journalism does not make for war, that its 
spirit is adaptive rather than tyrannical, and that at its worst 
“the modern popular print still serves the prime moral purpose 
of journalism, which is the hearing of ‘complaints.’ ” 








Mr. Garvin in his “ Review of Events” in the Fortnightly 
takes a serious view of the development of the policy of the 
Young Turks. He reminds us that they declared when they 
came into power that two years were needed for the reorganisa- 
tion of the Army. That time has now passed, and may not 
the present authorities at Constantinople consider that the 
opportunity has arrived when it would be prudent to settle 
accounts in the Balkans and with Greece? The Triple 
Alliance is friendly to Turkey, and it might be safe to 
ignore Russia now, though at a later period this could 
not be done. Mr. Garvin's piecing together of the foreign 
situation is always most ingenious and interesting, but 
it would perhaps be more convincing if he did not 
habitually represent our opponents as holding all the good 
cards, and ourselves and our friends only the bad ones. 
Mr. Archibald Hurd in counting the cost of national 
defence is most emphatic in declaring that to increase our 
expeditionary force even to three hundred thousand men 
would be not only extravagant but useless for a Continental 
campaign. He would concentrate attention upon the Navy 
and the Territorial Army. As for the latter, Mr. Hurd 
deplores the fact that Lord Roberts, instead of founding a 
society for the encouragement of the Territorial Forces, should 
advocate national service. He thinks that for the next ten 
years or more we shall have to spend from forty-five to fifty 
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millions on the Navy. Mr. Lewis Melville has been read- 
ing the forgotten satirist of the time of George IV., Peter 
Pindar, and gives us an account of the works in which 
‘he made fun of the King. The satire now seems rather 
flat and brutal, and requires explanations of the allusions 
to the byways of the politics of those times. The best of 
the things quoted is the poem in which the King discourses 
with the Dame as to how the apple got inside the dumpling. 
——Miss A. E. Keeton writes on “The Night Thoughts 
of Robert Schumann,” and points out how largely these 
coloured the musician’s work. Especially was this the case 
with the songs. Indeed, all through Schumann’s music 
Night, Evening, Dreams, and _ such-like titles appear, 
showing how deeply affected he was by nocturnal inspiration. 
In this connexion too it is interesting to remember his dread 
of death in sleep, though when the end came, after the break- 
down of his mind, as Miss Keeton says, “Schumann’s last 
breath went out of him during a most peaceful interlude of 
sleep.” , 

In Blackwood we can forgive—and skip—Colonel St. 
Quintin’s accounts of the shots he missed, for the sake of 
his descriptions of the Himalayas. He takes the reader with 
him in the gradual ascent over the lower hills, though they 
are as high as Mont Blane, right into the heart of the giant 
range which is the Roof of the World. All through the 
paper we find that spirit of the mountains which made the 
Lama in Kim exclaim: “Oh the hills and the snow upon the 
hills !”’——India is the motive of an article by Mrs. Vernéde 
which is full of entertainment. Here we have a description 
of an up-country fair in Bengal, visited by the English 
Collector and his family, who were entertained by the local 
Rajah. Among the attractions was a camel race; but only 
one of the four competitors could be induced to start, and 
this one’s chief object seems to have been to turn its head back 
and try to bite its rider, “ galloping ventre @ terre, with its head 
serpentined round, and its nose and lips all mixed in a spitting, 
biting fury.” The race ended by the camel breaking down the 
barriers and charging the Rajah and his guests, fortunately 
with no ill effects, though to the disgust of the Rajah’s master 
of the ceremonies. This official was a barrister-at-law of the 
Middle Temple who had become the factotum of a Bengal 
noble. In the evening there was a performance of Hamlet 
by a native troupe of actors in a large tent. When the 
Collector entered the band played “God Save the King.” It 
did so again a few minutes later when the Rajah arrived. 
This was done so that it might appear to the native audience 
that the English stood up when their local potentate came in. 
For a description of the play itself, and of the orchestra, con- 
sisting of a tom-tom and a harmonium played with frantic 
energy by a young Bengalee in a pork-pie hat, we must refer 
our readers to this humorously written article. Here we can only 
give the description of the get-up of Jahangir, the Hamlet of the 
native version. He wore a black cloak, but also “ rowing shorts, 
puttees, and a pair of football boots; also a big pistol in his 
girdle, such as highwaymen used to carry, and, fully exposed 
like a decoration, a large gun-metal watch and chain over his 
heart.” This watch Hamlet appropriately consulted before 
speaking of “the very witching time of night.” Mr. 
Goodrick gives a number of stories of the hunt for witches 
in France in the seventeenth century derived from old trials. 
On one occasion the accused carried the war into the enemy’s 
country by declaring that he had seen his Judges taking part 
in a witches’ sabbath. The Judges were perturbed, and 
seem to have admitted that they might have been there 
unknown to themselves, on the same principle that cattle 
roasted and eaten at one of these entertainments were found 
alive and well the next day in their stables. Thé Parliament 
in Paris often used a moderating influence, but an unhappy 
merchant was burnt at Ddle because he had signed a deed at 
Besangon and another at Geneva sixty miles away on the 
same day. This was considered a proof of sorcery, though 
really it was the fault of the Genevans for adhering to the 
Julian Calendar while in France the Gregorian was in use. 
“* Puffin’ Home” is aslight but truthful study by Mr. Stephen 
Reynolds. Those who are familiar with the conservatism of 
English village life will appreciate the arguments for and 
against the use of a motor-boat by the writer’s fishermen 
friends. 

The English Review contains Mr. Harris’s fourth article on 
“The Women of Shakespeare.” The wild and baseless 











ee 


assumptions which are treated as facts throughout these 
papers can be judged by the opening sentence of the Berm 
instalment :—“ In my last article we saw that the portrait i: 
his ‘dark lady ’ as Cleopatra is at once the truest and a 
complex portrait of his wanton mistress that Shakespeare on 
painted ; it was also his last portrait of her.” Indeed M, 
Harris has never produced anything more worthy of the name 
of an argument than this wild assumption. Well may he cay 
further on of his reader that “ he will have to trust his ports 
° . a 
little as Dante trusted Vergil. In the last resort it is by faith 
{in Mr. Harris’s inventions] that we learn.” ——Dr. Otto Most 
continues his study of unemployment in Germany. After 
describing the plans for dealing with the evil adopted in 
different towns, Dr. Most remarks:—“The best remedial 
measures for unemployment at present existing show very 
serious defects, particularly in the decline of the sense of 
responsibility among a large part of the workers, who 
are more and more disposed to claim such work as 
a right.” Mr. George Moore writes a tragical account of 
his feelings when revisiting Paris. He no longer found 
the old cafés frequented by the men of letters and artists. 
all was modernised, even to the words used in asking for 
your bill. Some comfort, it seems, was obtained in the Rue 
du Bac, for there, to his surprise, Mr. Moore found every. 
body was speaking French; but he felt that he was at the end 
of an epoch. Labour and Socialism are discussed in 
series of unsigned notes. The view taken is that the Osborne 
judgment is destroying Trade-Unions, and giving to Socialism 
a great opportunity——Mr. Hyndman rejoices at the pros. 
pects of his party, which, he says, were never brighter than 
at present, and seems to regard the arrival of Collectivism as 
assured. If we could call on the band for a tune, it would be 
“ There’s life in the old dog yet!” 

The best articles in the October number of the United 

Service Magazine are too technical for short notice, but there 
isa good deal of general intercet in the paper entitled “A 
Famous Spy,” and also in “The Navy and the Lines of 
Torres Vedras.” “Progress in Aeronautics” will, however, 
appeal most to the general reader. In it is quoted a state- 
ment of the Universal Aerial Navigation Company of St, 
Louis, U.S.A., a statement which, if it can be made good, is of 
the greatest importance. This Company are said to declare 
“that they have on the stocks a ‘gyroplane ’ which will be able 
to carry a hundred passengers, at a hundred miles an hour, within 
the next twelve months. It is the invention of Mr. J. W. Oman, 
and is said to be the long-looked-for combination of gyroscope, 
helicopter, and aeroplane of our dreams, capable of being built 
to any size from a small family aero-car for touring purposes, toa 
large machine with seating capacity for a hundred. It will be 
able, say the inventor and promoters, to rise straight up into 
the air from either land or water, or can be launched like an 
aeroplane. Its stability will be such that it will be able to weather 
anything short of a tornado—a strong breeze in fact will facilitate 
its progress through the air. Aluminium is to be largely used 
in its construction, and if it should materialise according to 
description, it will be worth while to ‘wait and see’ before we 
build our British Air-Fleet of the future.” 
Such a machine would indeed accomplish the conquest of the 
air, and revolutionise not only modern warfare but modern 
transport. No doubt in theory the use of the gyroscope 
ought to enable a car to rise from the ground just as 
did those gyrating toys which were in fashion a year or 
so ago. Unfortunately, however, or perhaps we should 
say fortunately, practice does not always follow theory 
in these matters. The chief difficulty of such a machine 
will not be in rising from the earth, or even keep- 
ing in the air. It will consist in coming to the ground, 
especially when the motive-power is nearly exhausted. The 
more powerful the machine no doubt the better it will fly, 
but also the more violent and dangerous will tend to be the 
return to earth. Of one thing we are sure. Even if the new 
type of flier should ultimately be what is predicted, it will 
take a long time to get the complete balance of the air, and 
also to master the difficulties connected with air-currents, and 
with the curious fact that the air is full of strata of varying 
density. Water as a rule is equally buoyant, but if we 
understand the position aright, the airman has to contend 
with difficulties which might be paralleled by imagining 
that a swimmer could one moment find himself in water 
like the Dead Sea—water in which it is almost impossible 
to sink and in which he experiences enormous difficulty im 
keeping his balance—and a few minutes after in water like 
that of a river, or of the ordinary ocean. 
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NOVELS. 
MR. INGLESIDE.* 


Reavers of Listener's Lure and Over Bemerton’s will know 
what to expect of Mr. Lucas in his new adventure into the 
fields of fiction. But while purists on the question of form 
will find less to cavil at in the construction of Mr. Ingleside, 
those who accept Mr. Lucas’s easygoing methods will find 
more than ever to admire in his new book. And first of all 
let us congratulate him very warmly on his continued, and, to 
our way of thinking, entirely successful, opposition to the 
modern theory that the only people worth writing about are 
the disagreeable people; that virtue is a synonym for 
imbecility ; that kindliness is insipid, and unselfishness absurd. 
Mr. Lucas, on the other hand, has no use for the bounding, 
hustling, or smart confraternity except as occasional foils for 
the genial figures to whom he assigns the beaux réles in his 
chronicle. But his nice people are by no means colourless. 
They are all redeemed from the commonplace by some 
engaging trait or hobby. They all talk well, but they do not 
all talk alike. And they are not only intrinsically nice, but 
they are nice to one another. Perhaps the most charming 
illustration of the solidarity of Mr. Ingleside’s circle is 
furnished by their attitude towards his elder daughter on her 
return from Japan :— 

“ Alison’s return pleased every one; but after her own family 

Henry Thrace and Vycount Ramer were perhaps made the 
happiest by it. She had always been their darling, and they vied 
with each other in attentions. Surely we want a word to describe 
these courtesies of affection, as distinguished from love. Neither 
had the faintest thought of marriage; but their homage and 
assiduity would have disgraced many a professed Romeo. Nor had 
they any jealousy. If Henry Thrace brought roses only to find 
Romeo's roses—and more beautiful roses—on the table, he did not 
glcower, but laughed at his ill-luck; if Romeo brought Lindt 
chocolate, and found that Henry had stolen a march on him with 
Marquis, he laughed too.” 
This habit of giving presents is a special attribute of the 
Ingleside group, and it reaches its climax in the gift of a 
motor-boat to Mr. Ingleside from his friend Oast, a prosperous 
boat-builder who has gone into Parliament as a Labour 
Member. The picture of Oast is distinctly attractive :— 

“ His attitude was singularly aloof for a Labour member. He 

seemed indeed to hover a little above the ground which other 
people trod, raised to that position not by any spiritual or un- 
earthly force, but by the sheer impartiality of the interested 
observer and the detachment of disillusionment. From this 
altitude he could see the right and wrong of every party, his own 
included. Such men never become prime ministers and rarely 
under-secretarics ; but they are desirable companions.” 
We will not pause to consider how Mr. Oust reconciled it with 
his conscience to sign the Labour Party's pledge, but merely 
content ourselves with confirming Mr. Lucas’s estimate of his 
personal qualities. But all the characters are good company, 
the women no less than the men. Alison and Ann, the two 
daughters of Mr. Ingleside; Miss Ming, the altruistic curio- 
dealer; Miss Larpent, the rich and benevolent spinster, to 
mention only a few of the female figures who enliven and 
decorate these pages, are all endowed with the attributes 
which kindle sympathy and inspire affection. The story is 
not lacking in incident, but its chief charm resides in the 
kindly, discursive, yet pointed talk of a group of friends knit 
together by a common interest in men and books and an 
abiding love of the magic of London. Some of the subjects 
discussed are sufficiently controversial, notably woman 
suffrage, but Mr. Lucas treads this delicate ground with 
sure-footed steps, and the psychology of militant suffragism 
has seldom met with a more illuminating literary treatment. 
Extracts from rare or eccentric books form as usual an 
attractive feature of Mr. Lucas’s chronicle, and his anthology 
of elegant extracts from the novels of Mrs. Ros is alone worth 
the cost of the book. 





The Golden Rose. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser and J. I. Stahlmann. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—-From the vivid description of an 
imaginary battle fought under modern conditions by European 
troops it must be surmised that, while Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s hand 
may be recognised in the greater part of the story, the chapters 
on the war are by Mr. Stahlmann. Whether it is sound literary 
policy to invent military history in such detail is a doubtful 
point; but there is no question at all that Mr. Stahlmann’s 





* Mr, Ingleside, By E, V. Lucas, London: Methuen and Co. [€s.] 





battle scenes are most ably and forcibly written. The rest 
of the book, while reminding one of Mrs. Fraser’s former 
novel “ Palladia,” is also distinctly good. Whether Pauline in 
her desire to shield her daughter from all sorrow would 
have been quite so foolish as to allow her to associate with 
nobody but a young Prince may be doubted; but once this fact, 
is granted, the story follows in natural sequence. The book 
is well constructed, and much excellent work is contained between 
its two covers. It is elaborate in design, but the design is 
adequately carried out. The last scene is perhaps a little 
theatrical ; but much may be forgiven to authors who succeed in 
keeping their readers’ attention riveted on a novel through nearly 
four hundred and fifty clesely printed pages. 


READABLE Novets.—Jehanne of the Golden Lips. By Frances 
G. Knowles-Foster. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—An historical romance 
having for its subject the daughter of Robert I. of Naples and her 
uncongenial husband, Andrea of Hungary. Daughters of Suffolk 
By William Jasper Nicolls. (Lippincott Company. 6s.)—Another 
historical romance with Lady Jane and Lady Katharine Grey for 
its heroines. Lady Molly of Scotland Yard. By the Baroness 
Orezy. (Cassell and Co. 
with the skill which the authorship leads us to expect, illustrating 
feminine ingenuity——The Land of the Yellow Spring. By 
Hadland Davis. (Herbert and Daniel. 
Japanese stories which enable the reader to understand to some 
degree the point of view from which life is regarded in Japan. 
Alise of Astra. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
Co. 6s.)—An excellent story of how an Englishman mixes himself 
up with the affairs of a German principality, and with what 
result. When the Devil Drives. By Florence Warden. (Ward, 
Lock, and Co. 6s.)—Melodramatic, with the element of the 
unexpected sufficiently well contrived. 




















SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


——o———— 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


The Pudding Lady. By M. E. Bibby and Others. (Stead’s, 
Kingsway. 6d. net.)—The “ Pudding Lady,” we must explain, is 
Miss F. Petty,—it is the name which some children who largely 
benefited by her work gave her. This work was to go to the 
homes of working men and teach the wives how they were to 
provide their families with cheap, wholesome, and attractive 
food. For food is cheap, if you know where to look for it; “ it 
is the mind to cook it with that is dear and scarce,” as Mrs. 
Humphry Ward remarks in her introductory letter. Miss Petty 
tells us what she did, giving details of prices, ingredients 
methods of cooking, &c., and how she was received, and alko 
supplies details of twenty-one cases with which she made herself 
acquainted. Out of the twenty-one, in nine cases only was the 
father in regular work, and the highest wage earned was 25s. a 
week. Altogether, this is a very pathetic record. Some weakness 
and improvidence we see, but also not a little courage and 
patience. One father who had been used to drink heavily was 
so moved by the illness of his wife and the death of the baby that: 
he became an abstainer. Miss Bibby, who is a sanitary inspector, 
relates how the work had a beginning, and Dr. Sykes, medicab 
officer of health for St. Pancras, contributes a paper on “Food 
and Cookery.” 





The latest addition to “Everyman’s Library” (J. M. Dent and 
Sons, ls. net per vol.) contains books of very great value, Among theso 
we may mention, in the “ Reference” department, Sir W. Smith's 
Smaller Classical Dictionary and a Literary and Historical Atlas : 
Part I., Europe. The first of these is so well known that the notico 
of it may be very brief. It was published many years ago, but 
the editor, Mr. E. H. Blakeney, has revised and added. It will 
be remembered that changes, though needed in all departments of 
classical knowledge, are less required in the historical and mytho- 
logical than in others. The Atlas by Dr. J. G. Bartholomew is 
excellent. It gives, in addition to maps of the various European 
countries, ethnographical, historical, and modern, others showing 
“British Coinage,” from Cymbeline down to Edward VII., by 
Mr. Bernard Roth, decisive battles of the world, great 
British battles, maps illustrating English literature, &c. 
Altogether, this is one of the most useful little volumes that 
we have ever seen. In “Classical Literature” we have Cowper's 
Odyssey and Lord Derby’s Iliad. We do not feel quite sure about. 
either of these, but much may be said for their inclusion. In 
“Essays and Belles-Lettres,” Sir T. More’s Utopia is specially to 
be noted. The Latin text is given, a feature which adds a distinct 
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value to the volume. In “History” we have three volumes 
conclading Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. In 
“Philosophy and Theology” there are, with others, Bishop 
. Berkeley’s Principles of Human Knowledge, with Introduction by 
.A. D. Lindsay, and the De Imitatione Christi; in “Fiction,” 
Kingsley’s Alton Locke and George Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life ; 
in “ Biography,” Scott’s Lives of the Novelists; and in “Science,” 
Huxley’s Select Lectures and Lay Sermons, with Introduction by 
Sir Oliver Lodge: We have mentioned thirteen only out of the 
fifty volumes; but we may say generally that the selection is 
«excellent, and express the hope that the enterprise of the pub- 
lishers may be properly rewarded. The general level of character 
in the works selected for reproduction is distinctly high. 





The Ozford English Dictionary. Edited by Sir James A. H. 
Murray. (Clarendon Press. 5s. net.)—This, the beginning 
-of “T,” continues the work as far as “Tealt.” It has the dis- 
tinction of including the very longest article which has yet appeared 
in the Dictionary. This is the verb “take.” No one, we imagine, 
would have guessed this particular word, but when we glance 
through the forty columns which it occupies we are not surprised. 
It has passed into the greatest variety of usages; as Dr. Murray 
“says in his preface to the part, it has actually come to be used for 
“to give.” Any one who will assimilate what he can read here 
about this one word will have acquired something of an 
education. 





Spread the People. By Captain G. S. C. Swinton. (London 
Municipal Society. 38d.)—This ably written pamphlet is founded 
upon an article contributed by its author to the Fortnightly 
Review eighteen months ago. Captain Swinton proposes to solve 
the problems of overcrowding in cities and of rural development by 
means of driving a “ garden road” through the centre of England. 
The State is to acquire a strip of land some two hundred and 
eighty yards wide. Part of this strip would be occupied by a 
first-class road, while the rest would be divided up into allotments 
and small holdings. It is suggested that a beginning should be 
made with the hundred and fifty miles between London and 
Nottingham. Captain Swinton estimates that, avoiding land 
within two miles of municipal boundaries, and apart, of course, 
from the actual road-making, the price of the purchase should be 
about £450,000. “Surely,” he says, “12,000 acres with first-class 
road access should let ata sum which would give high interest 
on half a million of money!” We cannot attempt to deal here 
with the details of Captain Swinton’s plan, but we may recom- 
mend the pamphlet as being worthy of the most serious 
consideration. 





The Open Window. (Locke Ellis. 1s. net.)—We have received 
the first number of a new monthly periodical which, from the list 
of its future contributors, seems likely to be of considerable 
literary and artistic interest. We can only mention one or two of 
its contents, as to the quantity of which the editors might perhaps 
have been more generous. A drawing by Mr. Claude Shepperson 
weveals his usual delicacy of feeling and touch. Mr. Stephen 

, Reynolds contributes a clever but depressing psychological study 
of a village idiot, and explains the obscure motives which led him 
to rob the poor-box in the church. The format of the volume is 
attractive and original, for it measures barely five inches by six, 

+ and (fora reason at which we have hinted) is proportionately 

' slim, 





Various anthologies may be mentioned together :—Lyrical Verse. 

; Selected and Edited by Oswald Crawfurd. 2 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall, 3s. 6d. per vol.)—Vol. I. contains the period 1558-1685, 
_beginning with “ Orpheus’ Song,” by Robert Greene, and ending 
with Sir C. Sedley’s “ Unwitting Constancy” (“ Not, Celia, that 
I justeram”), There are two hundred and ten pieces, of which 
thirty-four are anonymous; the rest belong to sixty-one authors, 

, Shakespeare leading with nineteen, Herrick following with 
twelve, John Fletcher with eleven, and Ben Jonson with nine. 
The limit of Vol. II. is 1846. Here the number of pieces is one 
_ hundred and sixty-eight, and the last is the “ Groves of Blarney,” 
_In this the pride of place belongs to Wordsworth with twenty, 
Robert Burns coming next with eighteen, and Shelley following 
with fourteen, Walter Scott with twelve, and Keats with eleven. 
Mr. Crawfurd has done well, we think, in not including any of 
Tennyson. A selection ought to be made with an absolutely free 
choice, and restrictions of copyright hinder, A Collection of 
_ Ballads, by Andrew Lang (same publishers, 2s. 6d. net), is a 
. reprint of a book first published in 1897, We are very glad to see 
, it again. ‘We may say the same, and express the same pleasure, 
_ of English Sonnets, Edited by A. T. Quiller-Couch (same pub- 
1 Ushers, 2s. 6d. net). 








aa LS 
New Eprrions.—The Dawn of Civilization. By Gaston Maspero 

Edited by A. H.Sayce. Translated by M.L.Mclure. (SPck’ 
24s.)—This, the fifth edition, is a reprint of the fourth, the 
preface to which bears the date of September, 1901; that of the 
first is 1894. We would venture to suggest that the words which 
we find on p. 339—“ the lot of the fellah of old was as hard as that 
of the fellah of to-day”—might have been modified, to say the 
least. The “lot of the fellah” had been greatly ameliorated in 
the earlier year, and now he is probably better off than any 
Eastern peasant. Sir Gaston Maspero’s work has so well established 
a reputation that we need not do more than call attention to the 
appearance of this new edition.——Poetry and Teaching. By E. T 
Campagnac. (Constable and Co. 1s. net.) Light Visible and 
Invisible. By Silvanus P. Thompson, D.Sc. (Macmillan and (o, 
6s. net.)—A “second edition, enlarged.”. Arbitrage in Bullion 
Coins, fc. By Henry Deutsch. (Effingham Wilson. 10s. 6d. net.) 
——Business Barometers for Forecasting Conditions. By Roger W, 
Babson. (Same publisher. 6s. net.) 














MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PusBLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for October:—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, Harper's Magazine, the Windsor 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Outlook, Mothers in 
Council, the Educational Review, the Interpreter, the Empire Gazette, 
School Hygiene, the Cornhill Magazine, the Quest, Northampton- 
shire Notes and Queries, the Economic Journal, the Author, Industrial 
Canada, Baily’s Magazine, the Atlantic Monthly, the North American 
Review, the Parents’ Review, the State, the Open Court, Woodcraft, 
the Navy, the English Church Review, the Expository Times, Metal, 
the Munsey, the Illustrated Poultry Record, the Book Monthly, the 
Dominion Medical Monthly, the Englishwoman, the Art Journal, 
Travel and Exploration, the Journal of Education, the Country 
Home, the Geographical Journal, the Local Government Review, the 
Re-union Magazine, Everybody's Story Magazine, the Treasury, the 
Sunday at Home, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Union Citizen, Peru 
of To-day, the World’s Work, Nash’s Magazine, Scribner's Magazine, 
Cassier’s Magazine, the Forum, the Socialist Review, the United 
Empire, the School World, the Tramp, the Encyclopaedia of Sport 
(Part VII.), the Wonders of the World (Part I.), the Louvre. 
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From October Ist, 1910, the PRICES of 


APIER 
NAPIER 


Models will be:— 


SMOKELESS NOISELESS 





10 h.p., 2 cyl., Live-axle, Wheelbase 8 ft. ; os eo om oo fans 
15 hep. 4 Cyl-s Live-axle, Wheelbase 8 ft. 10 in. - o ww {96 
15 h.p., 4 cyl., Live-axle (Colonial type), Wheelbase 8 ft. 10 in. £365 
15 b.p., 4 cyl., Live-axle (Model de Luxe), Wheelbase 9g ft. 10 in. £385 
15 h.p., 4 cyl., Live-axle (Special extra aang ones type) \ Wheel- 5 
se g ft. 10 in. ~ £398 
30 h.p., 6 cyl., Live-axle, Wheelbase 10 Pious £575 
30 h.p., 6 cyl., Live-axle (Special long wheelbase), w heelbase 10 > ft. gla. £590 
45 h.p., 6 cyl., Live-axle, W heelbase 11 ft. 2 in. eco £695 
65 h.p., 6 cyl., Live-axle, Wheelbase 11 ft. 2 in. £865 
go b.p., 6 cyl., Live-axle, Wheelbase 11 ft. 11 in. ee £1,700 
We reserve to ourselves the right to charge any differ- 
ence in price if the tyre-makers increase their prices. 
We recommend 
; Ru hi h 
THREE YEARS’ S. F. EDGE, Ltd., Rudge-Whitworth 
14 New Burlington Street, Wheels. They are 
CUARANTEE. London, W. worth the extra 
cost. 
Re MR. THOS. WYATT, of Clapton, 
the well-known Antique Dealer and Fine Art 
Collector, who is retiring from business. We are 


disposing of the entire Collection, comprising 


Antique Furniture of various periods, 


1,000 Oil Paintings and Pictures, 
Grandfather and other Clocks, 
Olid China and Glass, Sheffield Plate, 
and Bric-a-Brac. 


You are cordially invited to inspect the Stock free 
from importunity or obligation. An illustrated 
Catalogue is now ready, and will be forwarded upon 
receipt of Sixpence to cover postage. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 

STORY & TRIGGS, LTD., 
152, 154, 156 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 

DUTCH SALES EVERY DAY 


(Sarurpays Excerrep) 
BULBS 


At 10.30 o'clock at 
1 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS’ 


10,000 LOTS Central Sale Rooms, 
SOLD 67 & 68 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEEKLY. | Estas, 78 Years. CATALOGUES 


FREE. 





The Oxygen ‘Tooth ‘Powder 


How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is—and how 
valuable—only use can prove to you. Only use can 
demonstrate the wonderful sense of sweetness and clean- 
liness that CALOX invariably brings to mouth and teeth. 


CALOX CALOX 
CALOX CALOX 
CALOX ** “,ior.5""™ CALOX 


CALOX is sold in dainty metal bottles by Chemists and Stores at 1s. 1}4, 
Try before you buy—a Sample of CALOX and a 
book are waiting here—FREE—for your address, 
Please mention this paper. 


as. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 


RHEUMATISM, 
SCIATICA, &c. 


Cured safely and permanently by dissolving 
and drawing out of the System the URIC 
ACID which lies at the root of the trouble. 


DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 


(Prepared at and from the Famous Brine Springs at Droitwich.) 
“Droitwich Brine Crystals” in your daily bath will work 


wonders in every case of Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
or Gout. You try them. 


Only use can show how 
CALOX wards off decay, 
and, where decay has 
started, arrests its progress. 
No other dentifrice contains 
OXYGEN; no other denti- 


From Chemists, or 28 Ib. bag delivered free to any address in ) Kenton or 
Suburbs for 2s., or to any country station for 2s. 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrick: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared. 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage tor 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms. 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 


Company's Offices or Agents, iy for Agencies invited. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


(425.) ASSURANCE. 
Governor ... ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.C.M.G. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 


ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. ; 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C. 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MAUL, London, S.W. 


THE LEGAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
CAPITAL. 

Authorised .. oe ove an ose £1,000,000 
Subscribed £500,000 
Paid-up £100,000 


Trusters—The Hon, Mr. Justice CHanneuu 
The Hon. Mr. Justice BarcGrave Deane, 
The Hon. Atrrep E. Gatuorne-Harpy. 
CHAIRMAN J. Piety Beas, Solicitor. 
Head Office--231-232 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


FIRE—The Perfect A ag of Fire Insurance 
olic 
ACCIDENT— A!) ‘Branches of Accident 


Contingency. 


PROFITS —Loers of Net Profit and Standing Cha ges duc to the 
interruption of Business by Fire or Boiler E: xplosion, 


Henry M. Low, General Manager. 


Special Profit-Sharing 


Insurance and Generak' 


Write for portion ulars. 


Total Funds 


R OY A L | - £16,630, 262. 
INGURANCE | FIRE, including LOSS OF 
| PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, | ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
| o o ne P< ms 
LIMITED. orvices { 28 Lombard street, LIVERPOOL... 


who wishes to retire on a Pension 


EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
4 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








“NHATEAU D’OEX. — ENGLISH PREPARATORY 
/ SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, M.A. Oxford. Prepares for 
English Public Schools. French and German strong subjects. Bracing 








WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (Dept. 14), 16 Eastcheap, London, E.C. 





climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. SCHOOL BEGINS JANUARY Ij7ru, 1911.-= 
Address, till December 20th, Liverpool College, 


G.C.V.0.; 


Having regard to the 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 
Aitken (W. F.), The Boy’s Life of Great-Hearted Lincoln...... (Partridge) 2/6 
Ames (E. S.), The Psychology of Religious Experience, 8vo (Constable) net 10/6 
























Armfield (C, M.), The Flower Book, 8vo.................. (Chatto & Windus) net 7/6 
Bagot (R.), The House of Serravalle, cr 8vo. EE PTR eee (Methuen) 6/0 
Baldwin (M.), Sarah’s School Friends, cr 80 ..............cc0eceeeees (Chambers) 3/6 
Baldwin (M.), Two Schoolgirls of Florence, cr 8vo ... (Chambers) 5/0 
Barclay (F. L.), The Mistress of Shenstone, cr 8v0 ............-....5 (Putnam) 6/0 
Barrow (K. M.), Three Years in Tristan Da Cunha, 8vo ...(Skeffington) net 7/6 
Barry (J. A.), Sea Yarns, cr 8V0...........c000-ceccceceeeeeenenrees (Chambers) 3/6 
Becker (O. M.), High Speed Steel, 8V0 ............ccccecseeeereeeeeeeeneeees (Hill) net 17/0 
4 n cians, 8vo 
Bekker (L. J. de), Stokes’ Cyclopaedia of Music and Musi (Chambers) net 6/0 
Bell (J. J.), Dancing Days, cr 8V0 ........:.cecceceeeeeeeeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Biddulph (J.), Dupleix, cr 8vo ... (F. V. White) 5/0 
Broadus (E. H.), A Book of the Christ Child, 4to ............066 (Appleton) 6/0 
Brown (G.), Melanesians and Polynesians, 8vo .................. (Macmillan) net 12/0 
Rrown (S. J.), A Reader's Guide to Irish Fiction, cr 8vo ..(Longmans) net 3/6 
Capes (B.), Historical Vignettes, 8V0 ...........:.cccceeeesenreeeenens (Unwin) net 7/6 
Cave (J.), The Queen of the Fiord, and other Poems, er 8vo..(K. Paul) net 5/0 
Cody (H. A.), The Frontiersman, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Coke (H. J.), The Domain of Belief  ..............:.ccccsceeceeeeees (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Crockett (S. B.), The Dew of Their Youth, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Dawson (C. W.), The Last Chance River, cr 8vo ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Dennett (R. E.), Nigerian Studies, 80 ................ccceecseeeeees (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Dewar (G. A. B.), The Airy Way, cr 8vo ..(Chatto & Windus) net 6/0 
Dobson (A.), Old Kensington Palace, and other Papers (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Dock (G.) and Bass (C. C.), Hookworm Disease, 8vo............... (Keener) net 9/0 
Fairy Grandpa, by Bunny, folio.................c..0.ceeeeeeeees (Chambers) net 3/6 
Fea (A.), Old English Houses, 8vo ............ in ...(Secker) net 10/6 
Binnemore (J.), Teddy Lester's Chums, cr avo . suesenananenuanin cna (Chambers) 5/0 
Finnemore (J.), The Lone Patrol, er8vo ............ nen ..(Chambers) 3/6 
First Duke and Duchess of Newcastle- 7 Tyne, by author of “ Life of 
Sir Kenelm Digby,” 8vo ........ ; ..... (Longmans) net 10/6 
Fox (M.), The Hand of the North, cr r 8v0. mnnceseiwntinneibiieiinmenendnaiuael (Lane) 60 
Fulton (C. H.), Principles of Metallurgy, 8vo . (Hill Pub. Co.) net 21/0 
Fyvie (J.), Noble Dames and Notable Men of the Georgian Era, 8vo 
(Constable) net 10/6 
Goadby (F.), wang ow to the Study of Law, cr 8vo me net 10/6 
Graham (R. B. C.), Hope, er 8vo . .......(Duekworth) 60 
Gribble (F.), The Love Affairs of Lord Byron, 8vo.. (Nash) net 15/0 


Haas aig ), Laboratory Notes on Organic Chemistry" for Medical Students, 
er 8yv (Macmillan) net 2/6 

Har ing (Cc. H. ), ‘The Buccaneers i in the West Indies in the 17th Century, 8vo 
(Methuen) net 10/6 
21/0 


Miarrison (E. J.), Peace or War East of Baikal, 8vo......(Kelly & Walsh) net 





Hart (J. A.), The Hope of Catholic Judaism, cr 8vo .. (J. Parker) net 3/0 
Hartnell (F. 8.), All about Railways, cr 8vo 4 ‘ : (Cassell) 60 
Herkomer (Sir H. von), The Herkomers, 8vo... (Mae millan) net 7/6 
His: ey (J.J.), The Charm of the Road : England and Wales (Macmill: an) net 10/0 
Holmes (E. E.), The Church : her Books and her Sacraments, cr 8vo 
(Longmans) net 2/6 
Hutton (E.), Siena and Southern Tuscany, cr 8vo ............... (Methuen) 60 
Irvine (A. M.), The Probationer, cr 8vo ~ ae ..(Partridge) 26 
Jacberns (R.), Poor Uncle Harry, cr 8vo ...... (Chambers) 36 
Jacberns (R.), Three Amateur Scouts, cr 8vo (Chambers) 3/6 
Jenks (‘T'.), Chemistry for Beginners, cr 8vo ....... (Chambers) 3/6 
Jolnston (R. F.), Lion and Dragon in Northern China, 8vo (J. “Murray) net 15/0 


Keartoa (R. and C.), Keartons’ Nature Pictures from Photographs, VoLL., 





tto ... (Cassell) net 15/0 
Kirmisson (E. ), ‘Handbook of the Surgery of Children, 8vo (H. Frowde) net 20/0 
Aiadd (G. T.), Rare Days in Japan, 8 ..(Longmans) net 10/6 
dhougyear (H. W.), Nephrocoloptosi “ By. > os (Keener) net 126 
Mac!ean (J. K.), Heroes of the Polar Seas, cr 8vo0. . (Chambers) 6/0 
Macnaughtan (S.), The Andersons, cr 8vo > Re , (J. roa 60 
Maeterlinck (M.), Mary Magdalene: a Play, cr 8vo........ (Methuen) net 3/6 
Marlow (T. G.), Drying Machinery and Practice, 8vo (Cc. Lockwood) net 12/6 


Marshal! (F. 
Masetield (J.), A Book of Discoveries, cr 8vo 


i. A.), The Physiology of Reproduction, 8vo (Longmans) net 2 
eaceveatemnate & — 


Matheson (A.), The Story of a Brave Child, 4to ......... (Nelson) 3/6 
iMeade (L. T.), A Wild Irish Girl, cr 8vo posite (Chambers) 60 
Meade (L. T.), Pretty Girl, and Others, cr 8vo.. (Chambers) 3/6 
Meade (L. T.), Rosa Regina, cr Bvo BENS (Chambers) 5/0 
‘Molesworth (Mrs.), The Old Pincushion, er 8vo...... eccclecovessess- (Chambers) 3/6 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Story of a Year, cr 8vo ..(Maemillan) 3/6 


Mouroe (W.S.), Bohemia and the C echs, er 8vo ..(Bell) net 


Moore (A.), The Heir of the Ages and his Inheritances, er 8vo. 


(Hodder & Stoughton) net 2/6 

Mudge (I. J.) and Sears (M. E.), A Tha*keray Dic Money (Routledge) net 8/6 
Nevill (R.), Sporting Days and Sporting Ways, 8vo .. (Duckworth) net 12/6 
36 


(Chambers) net 
(Simpkin) 


“utcault's Real Buster and the Only Mary Jane, folio 
lmer (Mrs. C.), Judith Carrington’'s -~_mmapmed COD ciniceces 





Wanting (J. H.), True All Through, cr 8vo ...... sindeaeba (Chambers) 3/6 
Warker (B.), Out in the Wood: Verses, folio ....................(C hambers) net 36 
Pennell (E. R.), Our House, cr 8vo pads (Unwin) net 46 
Wercival (A. S.), The Prescribing of Spectacles, er 8vo. ..(Simpkin) net 56 


(Cc larendon Press) net 50 
(Secker) net 
(Heinemann) 


Raleigh (W.), Six Essays on Johnson, 8vo é 
Rausome (A.), Edgar Allan Poe: a Critical Stu ly, 8vo.. 
Richardson (H. H.), The Getting of Wisdom, cr 8vo 
Roberts (R. E.), Samuel Rogers and his Circle, 8vo ....(Methuen) net 
Ross (J.), Lives of the Early Medici, 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 
Moth (H. L.), Oriental Silverwork: Malay and Chinese, 4to 
(Truslove & Hanson) net 2 
. Sumson (G. G.), Houses, Villas, Cottages, & Bungalows (C. Lockwood) net 
Seott (L.),'The Shears of Destiny, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
. Shaylor (3. J.), In Praise of Gardens, 12mo (Truslove & Hanson) net 26 
. Shorter (D. 8.), The Troubadour, and other Poems, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 
» Sidney (M.), te Little Peppers Grown up, cr 8vo (Unwin) 
= (W. J. 8.), St. oe and the African Church Divisions, 
r 8vo aia 7 ; (Longmans) net 
-Sanith (J. G.), Legal Tender, Sa ae a a (K. Paul) net 
» Smith (S. K.-), Spell Land, "peepee (Bell) 6/0 





Saaith (J. C.), Mrs. Fitz, cr 8vo ... =o Rae bee ‘(Smith & af ler) 60 
Steeves (G. W.), Francis Bacon, cr 8v0 2 (Methuen) net 6/0 
Stuart (D. M.), Martin the Mummer, IY 5 canal oxanecrentioutin (Constable) 6/0 
‘Tanner (A, E.), Studies in Spiritism, cr 8vo .. (Appleton) net 10/6 
‘Tarbell (M.), In the Master's Country, roy &vo (Hod ler & Stoughton) net 26 
‘Tatham (H. F, W.), The Footprints in the Snow, and other Tales, 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 3/6 
‘Thomson (A. L.), Britain's Birds, and their Nests, 4to......(Chambers) net 21/0 
“Tiddeman (E.), t. About Me, cr 8vo...... ial (Chambers) 26 
“Tuley (H. E.), The Diseases of Children, 8vo (Keener) net 21/0 
Villari {P. ), Mediaeval Italy from Charlemagne to Henry VII. (Unwin) net 15,0 
Ward (f1.), A Voice from the Congo, 8vo ‘ .. (Heinemann) net 100 
Watte (A.), Hansel and Gretel, rey 8vo ok (Gardner & yee net 5/0 
(Whyte (C. G.), The Girls Next Door, cr 8vo . (Partridge) 3/6 
'W hitiug (L.), Louise Chandler Moulton, Poet and Friend, er 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 6/0 
~ Whitlatch (M.), Golf for Beginners ani Others, cr 8vo..........(Unwin) net 7/6 
Williamson (C. N. and A. M.), The Golden Silence, er 8vo .. . (Methuen) 60 
Wooitsa (A. C.), Chronicles of Pharmacy, 2 vols. 8vo ......(Macmillan) net 21/0 
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RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians and Others.) — 
Money may be profitably and Soy invested in central city propert 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For tall pee = 
ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Macnagh‘en) 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References hen), 





Hallam, Es: “ Ortysia,”’ Harrow-on-the- Hill, England; Rev. H 
St. John’s 's Rectory, North Vancouver. ala Hooper, 
SCHOOL FOR SALE. —_—— 


A very high-class Ladies’ School in a na fashionable part of Londoa. 16 Boarders, 
Prospectus fees 120 guineas-per annum, 3 Day Pupils 40 guineas per annum, 
1 Day Boarder 60 guineas ~ annum, all exclusive of extras. Averaze receipts 
last three years £2, its same period nearly £900. Goodwill £1,500 or near 
offer. Partnership cou d be arranged in the first instance in order to give a 
thorough introduction. Only part of the purchase money need be paid down. 
—For further particulars apply T , care of Messrs, TRUMAN and 
KNIGHTLEY, Limited, Educational Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, 
London, W. No charze to Purchasers. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
oO UN TY O F LOND ONY, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL IN INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
position of ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, with special qualifications in Chemistry 
and Botany, at the County Secondary School, Eltham. 

Candidates must possess a University Degree or other equivalent qualifica. 
tion, and should have had experience in teaching and organising Nature Work 
and ‘School Gardening. 

The minimum _—_ attaching to the position is £120 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £10, subject to satisfactory service, to a maximum of £230, 
commencing salary higher than the minimum will, however, be allowed to a 
candidate entering the service with satisfactory experience of work of a similar 
nature. 

Applications should be made on Form H.40, to be obtained, together with 
particulars of the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on Monday, 17th October, 1910, accom- 
panied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. Al) communications on 
the subject must be endorsed “‘ H.4,” and must be accompanied by a stamped, 








addressed foolscap envelo 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be a? to be a a disqualification 
for employment. L. GOMME, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Ciieee, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
ee 5th October, 1910. 


W AKEFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOUNDATION. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 


The Governors of the Wakefield Grammar School Foundation intend to 
appoint a Head-Master for the Wakefield Grammar School, to commence 
duties on the Ist January, 1911. Candidates must have Graduated in Honours 
at either Oxford or Cambridge University. The salary will be a fixed one 
of £400 per annum, with a capitation fee of £1 per head. The minimum 
capitation fee will be £200 per annum. A House will be provided, free of 
rent, rates, and taxes, with accommodation for about 20 Boarders. The 
Governors will be prepared, within two years of the appointment of the 
successful cngmeant, to consider a Pension Scheme under Clause 25 of the 
1910 Scheme, being the amending Scheme regulating the Wakefield Grammar 
School Foundation. Applications, accompanied by 25 printed copies of not 
more than three recent testimonials, must be e not later than the 24th 
October, 1910, upon a form of a. which may be obtained, with full 
terms of appointment, from . NEST LANGHORNE, 

September, 1910. Clerk to the Governors, 1i Market Street, Wakefield. 


Pretoria COLLE GB, 


STELLENBOSCH, 
CAPE COLONY, 
PROFESSORSHIP (CONJOINT) 


OF PHILOSOr TY. 


Applications are invited for the position of Conjoint Professor of Philosophy 
in the above College. Candidates must be Graduates with Honours in Philo- 
sophy in a recognised University, and it is desirable that they should be 
specially qualified in Ethics and Politics. Commencing salary Four Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds Sterling per annum. 

Further information can be obtained from Mr. GEO. G. CHISHOLM 
12 Hallhead Road, Edinburgh, with whom final applications should be lodged 
not later than October 26th. 
| Ptabettaiets ++ COUNTY COUNCIL. 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


LUTTERWORTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


The COMMITTEE INVITE APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP 
of the above-named School. Age not to exceed 40; married man preferred, 
Sal re! £300 per annum, with house, garden, and rates, 

Applications to be received on or before Tuesday, 25th October, by W. A. 
BROCKINGTON, Director of Education, 33 Bowling Green Street, Leicester. 
5th October, 1910. 


“EVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. —FORTHCOMING 
XAMINATION, 
tv NIOR APPOINTMENTS 1 in certain Departments (18-19}), 3rd November. 
The date specified is the latest at which applications can be received. The: 
must be made on forms to be obtained, with particulars, from the SECRETARY, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 
SC HOOL- 


A.OXON., Classical Honours, successful 

e MASTER (35), married, WISHES to HEAR from UNIVERSITY 
GRADUATE (Mathematician preferred) with connexion, with view to START- 
ING a PREPARATORY SC “HOOL. Advertiser has fair private means. Agents 


ignored. Box 436, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


WNGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High- Class 

1, Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C. Position after expiration of 
Sone comune’ .—Address Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
bee — GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
red. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


SS 7: GEORGE'S ~ CLASSES, | EDINBURGH. 
(Founded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Special Subject 
for 1910-11, a. *), Essay Class (Subject for 1910-11, ** Nineteenth 
Century Poets” History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 
The Classes, Pt the direction of an honorary Committee Set f Ladies, are con- 
ducted by Experienced Tutors of high University attainment, who work im 
direct communication with their Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees 
from 12s. per term.—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St, George's 
Classes, Edinburgh, 
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aan 
LDON LAW SCHOLARSHIP.—An ELECTION of a 
SCHOLAR will take place on TUESDAY, the 15th of November, 1910, 
J lications, with the requisite Certificates, forms of which should be obtained 
an A he Secretary, must be delivered at his Office, 5 New Square, Lincoln’s 
ag nd vag in a sealed envelope, addressed to him, on or before Monday, the 
Inn, Lomsyember, 1910, ‘The words “* Eldon Scholarship Candidate's Applica- 
‘con? must appear on the outside of the envelope. 
tion didates 1aust be Protestants of the Church of England, and Members of 
the University of Oxford, and must have passed their Examinations for the 
rree of Bachelor of Arts, and must either have been placed in the first class 
a at least of the Final Honour Schools of Literae Humaniores, Mathematics, 
History or Jurisprudence, or in the Examination in the Faculty of Law, or have 
rained ‘one of the Chancellor’s prizes, or the Ireland or Hertford Scholarship, 
gales Vinerian Law Scholarship, and must intend to follow the profession of 
the LoS cholarship is of the value of £200 a year, and is tenable for three 
rovided that the Scholar keeps his terms regularly at one of the Inns of Court, 
Py New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C., WALTER TROWER, 
5th October, 1910. Secretary. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 
4 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, ‘ambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H, KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


Wy assy GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 














CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
by railfrom Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
the Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
ey) —Splendid Buildings, Gymnasium, se te Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 

ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls, Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required. Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, & 


Q) Prasciyate! ang CUD: EASTBOURN E.- 
Ce 








Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
olege).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. 
JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY.— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings ; 14 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School. 


ST FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 











- Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 


QR SLLEIEL D, o ee DO Re 

K Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 

(Cert, Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews), 

Modern education. Splendid record of health. Large grounds, gravel soil. 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady (with 

4 _ University Honours) RECEIVES a few GIRLS of good social ition 

desiring to study special subjects, attend lectures and concerts, and to see 

London; preparation for foreign travel; home comforts.—Miss ELLEN 
FARNELL, 13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 


N ISS MARY FARNELL, who has studied and acted 
a as Cicerone in Italy, is forming another party of YOUNGER LADIES 
to take out in October to ITALY.—Address care of Miss ELLEN FARNELL, 
13 Pembroke Gardens, Kensington, W. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX, 
_Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 
Private Resideutial School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, 


AUTUMN TERM SEPTEMBER 22xp TO DECEMBER 20ra. 


LAPreEs’ COLLEGE, CHELTENHAM. 


An EXAMINATION for THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one of 
£40, two of £30, will be held in May, 1911. Candidates must not be over 15 or 
under 13 years of age. 
coe, further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Ladies’ College, 
vac Hain. 


BROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch at 
Th LE PLEIN AIR, DIEPPE. 
orough and consecutive education. Mild climate, Large grounds. Special 
_4rrangements for Pupils from abroad.—Princivals, The Misses TRITTON. 


[HE ~ DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


witad- Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, London (formerly Second 

om ress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 

Special care given to individual development. 

S?: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For P, * . 
St. An ine ae apply to the SECRETARY, L,L.A, Scheme, The University, 


()°2DOOR LIFE—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
(Gola WUEY-—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical, 
SYSTEM R.H.S8, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
LILY thi b Frenchman, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.— Principals : 
: HUG 1ES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.H.S. See Prospectus. 
Ne EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
with Phe LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
Child ‘orough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of 
) my ren with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 



































HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TBAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
University Delegney for Secondary ‘Traizing, end by 

versity r ining, 

. ma i 8 te. 
Principal: Miss CAT E I. DODD, M.A. 
te Lecturer in Education, Manchest University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Diploma, 

= So See . yy —— Fees for = Course from £65, 

of from vs i > 
ee ; open to Students with a Degree on Entry, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
i Principal—Miss H, L. POWELL 
(ate Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training Goliege). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for eachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. Fr Non-Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals—A,. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.8, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiolog » Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arran, for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 

LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools, The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &. 


YeOzBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, _ 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 
perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &,. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—l)lustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 
EWLYN AND PENZANCE. 
A School directed by Mr. NORMAN GARSTIN, BR.B.C., 
for DRAWING and PAINTING from the Life, also for Landscape. 
For particulars apply to Miss E. BORLASE, The Coombe, Penzance, 
The EiuDIO REOPENS OCTOBER 3isr. 




















PEECH AND LIP-READING.—Private School for 
Resident and Day Pupils (deaf or hearing) of good social position from 

4 years ofage. Adults also received. Stammering and other defects of speech 
corrected. References to Specialists and Parents.—Apply to Miss BULLOCK 
(Certificated Teacher of the Deaf), 141 Fellows Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


‘TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,” post-free..— B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 
{TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 
by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 
testimonials, post-free from Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. 


- BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
PSOM COLLEGE.—Pyreparation for Universities, Navy, 


Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. i‘ 


D7 ASTBOURBRNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master— Rev. F.S. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special ane and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 23rd. 
| ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 
aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorouzh education 

on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.— Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 
FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on NOV. 30th— 

DEC. 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
Sto 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


(GRESHAM'S SCHOOL, HOLT, NORFOLK. 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIP, £30. 

EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 8&rua, 
___ For details apply HEAD-MASTER. 
| | AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 15th, 16th, 17th, 1910. 
Fifteen value £70 to £20, and various Grants.—For particulars apply 
BURSAR. ERE LES en 
A ATHEMATICS—NAVAL INSTRUCTOR and 
CHAPLAIN R.N., lately retired, offers to TAKE TWO PUPILS and 
PREPARE for EXAMINATION (Army or Engineering preferred). Special 














subject, Mathematics of all sorts. Healthy situation on Dartmoor. Riding, 
rough shooting and fishing in season.—RECTOR, Petertavy, Tavistock. 
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OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements. 
Army leaving Certificates. Domestic a under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who is a trained n > ies references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, Ww. UINNELL, A.Oxon. 


Rrra MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master—G, Fr. A. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 

“ For further particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER. 

LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 


SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country. Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD- ITER, School House. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities, TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, September 15th, 1910, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticular apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POW YS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne. 


“1T. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
(Formerly at Manor House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King's Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 


HE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A., formerly Assistant- 

Master at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 

School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions. —Tingewick een Buckingham. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 

LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen upwards in her Chalet 

Conversational French rapidly Special facilities for 

Music sic (Plantort , Singing, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 

Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 

j mn of af Gained rench Cookery oy chef) and of making. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—. pply t ly to Miss CUNNICK, » Dieppe. 


IEPPE. — Rev. RK, M. 









































CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D. 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s, Pre tion for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 


Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
yARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken, Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois, Concerts and Galleries attended, —Apply, 46 Rue du 

Docteur Blanche, Paris. 

Miss Metherell is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and will be pleased 


to interview parents. 
J}RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 
LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 
pleasant home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
de Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


NRANCE.—Boisguillaume, near Rouen. Les Charmettes. 
A highly recommended HOME SCHOOL for a limited number of yy 
Thorough French and: Education. Every care and attention. Good di 
House on hill in 7 acres of grounds. Reasonable terms. 
Principals: Mme, and Miles, D'HOMBEECK. 


ANOVER BOARDING SCHOOL for 
GENTLEMEN, HARTWIGSTRASSE 44, HANOVER.—Principal: 
JAMES GRAY, B.A. (Lond.), F.E.LS. Prepares for all Examinations. 
Individual tuition. Specially recommended by English Church Committee. 
German household. ighest references. Prospectuses free. 


; “SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


DUCA TION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham. 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


ee 84 and TUTORS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 


have personally inspected. 
162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. _ 

















YOUNG 











OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 

= SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of ‘THE 

8c OLASTIC GU IDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, re 
Introduced, THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd. 

Poce: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICGADILLY, OW 

_Telephone: 1567 GeRRaRD. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of 2 leading os and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF ARGE lease state 
upils’ ages, locality ~~ Me and a ae school fees 
esired.— UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 

_ Street, W. Established 1858. 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars—MEDICAL, &c., 
Telegraphic 


ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 
Address: “ Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 








CHOOLS in ENGLAND or AB 
So ee aat PELE es va 
anal J. vii i 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this constr enletae, ot 
Continent, J be to aid parents in their selection ~ 
sending (free of c ) prospectuses and full iculars 7 
reliable and highly —es establishments, en writing 


uw the district fi 
Taea of the fees to —_ pil, preferred, and give ane 


PATON'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910, 1,124 
red cloth, 2e.; post-free, 2s. 6a, 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations," 
. aD 3 ucational Agents, 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central, ales Cannon 8 *t 
TEACHERS, 





OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN T: 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Golege of Pres e a = xy Committee a array ‘by the Rye yt oun, 





lsh County Schools ee. 

ge yh been established for the of enabli 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY CO: Al fees have 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to — the working e: 
Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 3 to 


Teachers to 
erefore been 
we - e . ae be ~ AL and2to3p.m, 
en possible special appointments shou ioe ALICi 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. SOCHTAIE, 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


23 2s.—CRUISE PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE. 
Leaving October 22nd. 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N W. 














HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


Argo DI BATTAGLIA (Volcanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 
Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants, 








T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro ae Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D 


ARTMOOR. —Boarding in Private House. V ery 
sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during autumn months, 
Verandah facing south, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if required. 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room,—Apply, *‘ CANTAB,,” 
Middlecott, Ilsingtou, Newton Abbot, S. Devon. 


LECTURES, &c. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY GIVES LECTURES, READ. 

INGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 

and kindred subjects ; reads with private pupils; examines ; and helps students 

by letter and in her Reading Society. For information about her meetings for 

the Study of Literature, apply by letter. Miss Drewry’s Lectures, Readings, 

=< Pg will begin again early in October.—143 King Henry's Road, 
ondon, N. 

















TYPEWRITING 
YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Lowest rates for best work. 
General MSS, Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 
Accurac Nok and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
A DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 











APPEALS. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of 
once in good circumstances. They are received from all parts of the Empire, 
and are admitted AT ANY AGE UNDER SEVEN. 
The NEXT ELECTION will take place on November 24th, when TWENTY 
Children—viz., ten boys and ten girls—will be elect 
Annual Subscriptions from 10s, 6d. or Life Subscriptions from £5 5s. entitle 
the Donors to vote at the forthcoming Election. 
JOHN LL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C. . MARTIN, R.N., Secy. and Supt, 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion. President: His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G. Chairman: Sir 

Thomas Skewes-Cox, J.P. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES 
are MUCH NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 
16 St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage. 








MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 


DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS u NS unbe’ REQUIRED, and _ should 
be sent to the HONORARY TREAS Examination Hall, Victoria 
Bubeskment, London, W.C, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATIO 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. ~ of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, | &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard 


ELSH MOUNTAIN LAMB direct from Welsh Farm. 
Sides, weighing 12 to 201b., 10d. per Ib. Any weight can be sup ppiat. 
DRESSED CHICKENS, 5s. 6d. to 7s. a couple. DUCKLINGS, NEW-LAID 
EGGS, and HONEY. All carriage paid.—Furt er particulars, stamped envelope, 
BRANAS POULTRY FARM, Llandrillo, Merionethshire. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition). ). A 
trial is solicited from those who soumeate really good coffee. 

FRESHLY or BERRIES, 3lb., 4s. ; 6 Ib., 7s. 6d. ; CARRIAGE PAID, 
Ground, 4d. per Ib. more. Sample and testimonials free. 

R. JEFFERSON "HARR RIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.C, 





ive 

















ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL BUREAU 

FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 5 Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square, W. Established 12 years. Tel.: 5060 Mayfair. Well- 
Educated, Trained, and = rienced Workers supplied. Advice o8 
TRAINING a Speciality. ORMATION gladly given on every branch 
of employment.—Apply SECRETARY. 
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HE LEAGUE OF HONOUR. 
Objects:—(1) To Educate the British Electorate on Questions affecting 
the Honour of our Country; (2) To make the Sentiment thus Roused Effective 
ot. Influencing, the Government of the Empire. Scheme approved by leading 
ops, M.P.’s, and Public aaa —Full information from He . SECRETARY, 
anor, Milford, Surrey 


> UBLIC- HOUSE. REFORM. —The People’s Refreshment 
House wy Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
% Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


FRACTICAL NEWSPAPER WORK is included in the 

Course of Journalistic Training, for Pupils of THE TRIANGLE SECRE- 

TARIAL OFFICES, to be conducted this Autumn by a famous Journalist and 
Special Correspondent. Syllabus and terms, 61 South Molton Street, ‘ 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES COACH 
T LADIES in Shorthand, Sypousitios, (nation, S Card Indexing, &c. 


Introductions to posts ts when efficient.—-For pectus and 
@ South South Molton Street, WwW. Telephone, 1, 263 Gerrard. 


Avierunt WISHING TO MAKE ARRANGEMENTS 
b 


























references apply 











for PUBLISHING are invited to communicate with LYNWOOD & CO., 
jishers, 12 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., who will be pleased 
consider MSS. and advise (free). Please write before sending MSS. 


R* EVERSIONS and LIFE 1 INTERESTS 


PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereo 
EQUITABLE teeny wel wher ge 3 SOCIETY, Limited, 
0 Lapcaster Place, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid ay z500, 000, 

pee See es 
1PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Bepestence? Medic and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn 


to 


Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


EST SCO 








UNDERWEAR. 
ssible, 
ced, 


SCOTCH 
Buy direct from the actual makers, and so get best value 
Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Shrunk garments rep 
Our Book with Patterns is free 
Write for one to- day t to Dept. 16, ATHEE NIC } MIL L Ss, Hawick, Scotland. 


OLD | any old 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us an 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: : Capital and ( sounties. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value one apply to the actual 
|e Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to Fey buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est, 100 years. 
OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to his + the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins | 3, 2/3, 4/6. —HOWARTH & PAIR, 471 [R, 471 Crooke smoore Rd., She field, 


OOKS WANTED. —Doughty’s Ar s Arabia Deserta; Hardy's 8 
Desperate Remedies, 3 vols.; Eliot’s Romola, 1863; Syntax’s Tours; 
Delany’s Autobiography ; "Casanova's Memoirs; Defoe’s ‘Works, 20 vols. ; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Books containing Coloured Costumes; any 
Books in Is, Monthly Numbers; Adventures of Mr, Ledbury, 3 vols.; &.— 
HECTOR'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKPLATES. —Every book-lover should have his own 
Bookplate. We supply Artistic and Original Bookplates, each one 
specially designed and incorporating customer’s ideas, for 17s. 6d., including 
Design, Block, and 100 Plates. Specimens free.—‘‘ BOOK PLATES,” T. P, Assn., 
49 Great Portiand Street, London. 


OOK BARGAINS. .—Doyle’ s English in America, 2 vols., 

28s., for 13s. ; Fauld’s Finger Prints, Guide to Finger Print Ide tification, 
e., for 2s, 6d. ; Lawrence's H oa, 6s,, for 1s. 6d.; Stein’s Sand Buried 
Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 6d., 4s. 6d.; ” Haggard’ s A Gardener's Year, 
12s. 6d., for 6s, 6d. ; eg Grenfell and the Congo, by Sir H. Johnston, 














2 vols., 30s., for 12s. 6d. ane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 2ls.; Letters of 
Queen Victoria, 3 vols., 63s., for 25s. ; Paston’s Social Caricature in the 
18th Century, 213 illus., £2 "12s, 6d., for 2ls.; Harmsworth Hist. of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s. ; Burke’ ~ Peerage, 1907, 428., for 20s.; 1908, 22s. 100,000 
Books in Stock, State wa: Rare Books purchased ; fancy rices paid.— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
N USIC AT ONCE.—Our Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense Stock. 
ae pay postage. Any publication, British or Foreign, mostly by return. 
ogues FREE.—MURDOCH’S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.; 

cu City Showrooms: ] Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C.; and Branches. 
LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
uscripts, Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joun Bric aT Sr., BIkMINGHAM, 


BALEY'S.. TURNSTILES 
PUBLIC CLOCKS 


WATCHMEN’S “TELL-TALES,” TIDE, PRESSURE, AND 
OTHER RECORDERS, &c. 





Sir W. ee BAILEY & CO., Ltd., Albion Works, Saurorp. 


THE | NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President = FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
Physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF 3UBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


’ 2 s. d. | 2 s. 4. 
Hon. Vice-President . 25 0 O| Members oo = oe 10100 
n ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
me Vice-Presidents ~-» 5 © O| Associates, with Literature 
embers 1 1 O| and Journal . 050 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half. 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Offices: 





Secretary. 


72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 





“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Turkish 


Special 
Biend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12,6 per 100. 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD 


Linen produced in our own Looms at Ban- 
bridge, Co. Down, is excellent in quality 
and reasonable in price. 
Irish Household Linen 
Dinner Napkins, } by } yard, 5/6 doz. Table 
Cloths, 2 by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Linen 
Sheets, 2 by 3 yards, 13.6; Hemstitched, 
15/11 per pair. Linen Pillow Cases, frilled, 
1/4} each. 
irish Handkerchiefs 
Ladies’ Linen Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, 
2/11 doz. Gentlemen’s Linen Hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs, 5/3 doz. 
Irish Collars and Shirts 
Four-fold Collars from 4/11 doz. Dress 
Shirts, “Matchless Quality,” 5/11 each. 
Old Shirts re-fitted with new bands, fronts, 
and cuffs, 14/- half-doz, 

Samples and Price-Lists Post-Free 


osc BELFAST 


Also London and Liverpool. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


ee 


INVESTED FUNDS. ---++ 79,000,000. 


By Royal Warrant 


IRISH 
LINEN 


World Renowned 
for Quality & Value 





THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A D A M Ss’ we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives,’’—The Queen, 
For Furniture, Boots, Patent 
POLISH. 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
and all "Varnished & Enamelled goods. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





TO-DAY-_ if your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys"’ 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 

and vigour, No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk and malted foods. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2, MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From birth to3 months, From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards, 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 





ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
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THE 


DEVON FIRE 


. GIVES 


UniveRSAL AND CompLeTe SATISFACTION 


COSIEST AND BEST 


FIRST IN OFFICIAL TESTS 


Carried out by 


H.M. OFFICE OF WORKS 


AND 


SMOKE ABATEMENT SOCIETY 


Sole Proprietors: 


CANDY & CO., L™ 


London Showrooms: 87 Newman Street, W. 

Liverpool Showrooms: Devon House, 19 Whitechapel. 
Huddersfield Showrooms: 5 Britannia Chambers, St. George's Sq. 
Manchester Showrooms: Scottish Life Building, 38 Deansgate. 





The DEVON FIRE 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 








HEAD OFFICES: 


19 & 70 LOMBARD STREET, jo Sennen, E.C. 





LT 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


£13,000,000 
£70,000,000 


Total Funds Exceed 


Claims Paid Exceed 


Chairman: 


Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, G.C.S.L 


FIRE LIFE 
ACCIDENT 








Marine, Loss of Profits following Fire, Work- 

men’s Compensation, Fidelity Guarantee, 

Burglary, &c.; also undertakes the duties of 
Trustee and Executor. 





G. i. RYAN, General Manager. 








A pure Solution, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


for Regular Use, 


For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ht Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 

wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Per Dosen, 
Bots. }-Bots 





STILL MOSELLES. 


21'- per dozen net. 





Winninger « - « 
Berncastier - - - 24- - - 
Brauneberg - - = 27/- ” ” 
Graacher Himmelircich 36/- 

These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they | — 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 


THE 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of I dozen bottles 
er 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


criptions received by, 
BooksToRE 
field Street, 
INTERNATIONAL 
Duane Street, New 


ROUTH & CoO., 
8t. Michael's House, 
—— Senden, E.c. 


BRIDGES, 
oni) 


Street, New 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


SupscripT1IOoN NEws 
New York, 
Chicago, U.S.A. ; 


224 Rue de 


Street, 


Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £1,310,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


Rivoli, 








GIVEN AWAY 
A Trial Tube and Recipe Book of 


SECCOTINE 


The World-renowned Adhesive and Restorer 
of Silks, Satins, Laces, Woollens, Velvet, &c. 
Sold everywhere in patent = stoppered tubes, 
3d. and 6d. each. 


McCAW, STEVENSON, & ORR, Ltd., BELFAST, 
and 31 & 32 *Shoe Lane, E.C. 


“SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 


(Incorporated), 
Boston, Mass., 
News Company, 83 & 85 
York, U.S.A.; 
Brentano, Corner 5th 
York, U.S.A., 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, 


and 
GALIGNANI'S 
Paris; 


A. Witson Company, Lrp., 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparinon it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 


17/6 9 





Tue Op CorRNER 
27 § 29 Brom- 


U.S.4.; THe 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


MEssrs. 
Avenue and 27th 
and 1,015 Penn- 
D.C.; Tue 
47 Dey 
Taylor Building, 


Company, 


May be had by order through any Book 


LIBRary, seller or Newsagent, 


Tuer Haroitp 
i Or at the Office, 


STREET, STRAND. 


35 King Street 





pagan West, Toronto, Canada; Wa. Dawson | 1 WELLINGTON 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. Gene Wennt CI 5 T. t ' 
. . sale ' . = 
DRAFTS ere GRANTED on the Bank's Branches | “7° "O™™, SEewarng Wnemuers, <erenrs, 
thr yu pout the Australian States, and Dominion of | Canada; A.T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
New Zealand, GH . ‘ 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, | Street, Montreal, Canada; Tue Anaio- | and Communications upon matters of business 


BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, j 





AMERICAN BooKSELLING Depot, Port Said; 


and Wm. Dawson anv Sons, Cape Town, ' 





should Not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
lo the Pustisuer, 1 Wellington St.. Strand. 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK ON THE THE 


PRESERVATION OF HEALTH. 





Dr. Andrew Wilson in his remarkable little book, 
“The Art of Living,” just issued from the press, points 
out that “our first duty to ourselves is to check illness 
at the outset,” and he follows up this admonition with 
the more welcome information how we are to do it. 

He, so to speak, says :—‘ You have the evil of ill- 
health to fight. Now, here’s the weapon to fight it with. 
Strike for freedom.” For example, he says :—‘ Suppose 
a person has run down—feels languid, and is easily tired. 
If he neglects this warning—for all such signs and 
symptoms are Nature’s warning to us—the possibility is 
that he will pass further afield into the great lone land 
of disease.” 

“Can he do anything to save himself from such a 
disastrous result ? In the vast majority of cases he can 
restore his vigour.” How ? 

Dr. Wilson tells his reader how without delay, adding 
at once this remarkable statement :— 

“Probably he will be advised to take a tonic. This, 
in the main, is good advice. Unfortunately the number 
of tonics is legion; but if there exists any preparation 
which can combine in itself the properties of a tonic and 
restorative, and which at the same time can contribute to 
the nourishment and building up of the enfeebled body, 
it is evident such an agent must prove of the utmost 
value to everybody. I have found such a tonic and 
restorative in the preparation known as Sanatogen.” 


“Recovering from an attack of influenza,” he says, 
‘and suffering from the severe Weakness incidental to 
that ailment, Sanatogen was brought under my notice. 
I gave it a fair trial, and the results were all that could 
have been desired. In a short time my appetite 
improved, the weakness was conquered, and without the 
use of any other medicine or preparation I was restored 
to health.” 

It is easy to believe that this experience led the 
Coctor to make a thorough investigation into the specific 
which had served him so well. 

Sanatogen, he tells us, “ combines two distinct 
elements—one tonic and the other nutritive.” Further, 
it is no “secret” remedy, for, as he pertinently observes, 
“its composition is well known; otherwise medical men 
would not prescribe it.” 

What the tonic and nutritive elements of Sanatogen 
are, and how they effect so much good, Dr. Wilson 
describes in simple, convincing terms. The whole 
passage is too long to quote, but one important remark 
of the writer may be given—namely, that one of the 
principal elements of Sanatogen “represents the sub- 
stance which actually forms a very important, if not the 


most important, constituent of our brain and nervous 
system,” 


: How, through regenerating the nervous system, 
Sanatogen restores the functions of the digestive organs, 
and by rebuilding the tissues compensates the wear and 
tear of latter-day life; how it does away with the need 
for stimulants, and cures the sick by the natural method 
of making the body strong enough to drive out disease— 
all this, in the delightful style of Dr. Wilson’s language, 
makes engrossing and pleasant, as well as instructive, 
reading, 

This last contribution of his to the literature of health 
may certainly be calculated to carry joyful news to the 
ailing and weary. 

: ck. limited number of complete specimen copies of 

1e Art of Living, by Dr. Andrew Wilson, are ayail- 
able for distribution. A copy will be sent, gratis and post- 
free, on application to the publishers, F. Williams & Co., 
“4 Alfred Place, London, W.C., mentioning this journal. 
Sanatogen is the tonic food remedy used in the Royal 


Family, and ean be obtained of all chemists in tins from 
ds. 9d. to 9s. 6d. 








PIANOLA 
PIANO .. 


gives to all the musical 
pleasures once enjoyed 
only by the few. 


Many people do know—and everyone ought 
to know—that the Pianola Piano (Steinway, 
Weber or Steck Piano) is the piano which can 
immediately make skilled musicians of us all. 
By means of the Metrostyle and Themodist and 
other unique features, the Pianola Piano gives 
even to the novice full and complete mastery 
of expression. It is this fact that has earned for 
the Pianola the approbation of nearly all the 
world’s great musicians—to the exclusion of all 
other instruments claiming to make the same 
musical results possible. If you call at A®olian 
Hall or write for Catalogue “ B.B.” you will be 
certain that it is really the Pianola Piano you 
are investigating, and not one of the instruments 
fails to reach the 


of similar nature which 


artistic standard set by expert musicians, 


The Orchestrelle Co., 


JEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, 
London, W. 


—_— 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOCUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


having removed from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send the three parts of the above on application. 


a ~ 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 





187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Bvo, 2s., post-free. 
HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL, 
From Things Heard and Scen. 
By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG., 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: “To my mind the only light 
that has been cast on the other life is found in Swedenborg’s philosophy.” 


London: SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1 Bloomsbury Street. 
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Messrs. REBMAN, LTD., have the pleasure 
to announce a New Volume by Dr. MAX NORDAU, 
Author of “Degeneration,” &c., entitled 
THE 
INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 


Now Ready. Demy 8vo, cloth. Price 8s. net. 





In Press. Ready This Month. Price 10s. 6d. net. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated with numerous Half-tone Plates, 


MAKERS OF MAN. 
A Study of Human Initiative. 
By CHARLES J. WHITBY, M.D., B.A., Author of “ The Wisdom 
of Plotinus,” &c. 





Ready October 20th. Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 


THE MODERN TREATMENT OF ALCOHOLISM 
AND DRUC NARCOTISM. 


Cc. A. McBRIDE, M.D.C.M., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. (Edin.), &e. 
Dr. BERRY HART’S New Book. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. net. 


PHASES OF EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY. 
By DAVID BERRY HART, M.D., F.R.C.P. (Edin.) 

In this work the chief mechanism of Evolution—namely, Darwinism, Weis- 
mannism, and also Mnemism—are critically considered in modern lights* 
Mendelism is especially gone into, and a new scheme as to Mendel’s crossing 
experiments is suggested. 

** Remarkably interesting.” —Scotsman, 


By 








Just Issued. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 5s. net. 


SUBCONSCIOUS PHENOMENA. 
By HUGO MUNSTERBERG, THEODORE RIBOT, PIERRE 
JANET, JOSEPH JASTROW, BERNARD HART, and 
MORTON PRINCE (Editor). 

One of the most important monographs on the subject of the subconscious 
yet published. 





Ready in a Few Days. 12mo, cloth. Price 6s. Gd. net. 
Prof. MARK BALDWIN’S New Volume. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY; 


Or, Psychology and Sociology. 
Prof. Baldwin is head of the Department of Philosophy at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, and is generally conceded to be the most eminent 
American Psychologist. 





London: REBMAN, LTD., 129 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 








This most interesting book will be published on 
Monday, October 10th. 


By K. M. BARROW. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. Fully Illustrated with 37 Original 
Photographs and a Map of the Island, 


THREE YEARS 
IN TRISTAN DA CUNHA. 


Contains the fullest details of this most remote part of our 

dominions. It describes in vivid and picturesque language the 

island itself, its inhabitants, their occupations, industries, &c., and 

is illustrated with 37 Photographs of both places and people, taken 
expressly for this work. 








SKEFFINGTON & SON, 34 Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


“EDINBURGH, 1910.” 


An Account and Interpretation of the 
WORLD MISSIONARY CONFERENCE. 


Specially Written for the Committee of the Conference by 
Rev. W. H. T. GAIRDNER, M.A. 

The proceedings at the Edinburgh Conference are a matter of the deepest 
interest and concern to the whole Church. Mr. Gairdner’s volume has been 
prepared to enable all who are interested in the work of Christianity in the 
world to gain an intelligent understanding of the lessons of the Conference. 

Large crown 8vo, 5} by 8in., about 300 pp., on good paper, handsomely bound 
in cloth, Illustrated, price 2s. 6d. net. Inland postage 4d., foreign postage 5d, 

READY NEXT WEEK. 
OFFICIAL REPORTS OF THE CONFERENCE. NINE 
VOLUMES, crown 8vo, cloth; averaging nearly 400 pp. each, 18s. net. 
Inland postage 10d., postage abroad 3s. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE NON-CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGIONS. Being a Reprint of the Concluding Chapter of the Report of 
the Commission on the Missionary Message, in response to a widespread 
demand. 6d. net; postage 1d, 

Prospectuses on application from the Publishers. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER, 


100 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ti, 


NEW BOOKS ON LAND VALUATION. 


THE VALUATION OF REAL PROPERTY 
A Guide to the Principles of Valuation of Land and Buildi &e. = 
Various Purposes; including the Taxation of Land Volts +» for 
CLARENCE A. WEBB, Valuer and Rating Surveyor, Prof, A. swt 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, Demy 8vo, 334 pp., 7s. Gd. net 8. 
[Just published, 


THE VALUATION OF MINERAL 
PROPERTY. Rules and Tabies. By T. A. O'DONAHUE 
8vo, 168 pp., 7s. 6d. net, [Just published, y 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK UPON AGri. 


CULTURAL TENANCIES. For the Use of Landlord : 

and Tenants. By C. E. CURTIS, F.S.L, and R. A. GORDow Agents 

LL.M. (Cantab.), Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 340 pp., 10s. 6d. net, - —” 
(Just published, 


AGRICULTURAL VALUER’S ASSISTANT 
A Practical Handbook on the Valuation of Landed Estates, By TOM 
BRIGHT, Agricultural Valuer, Fifth Edition, containing a Digest of thi 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, Full Text of the Act, and Practical New 
mentary thereon. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. | Just published. , 


THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF RATING 
AND ASSESSMENT. A Handbook for Overseers, Members of Assens. 
ment Committees, Surveyors, and others interested in Rating and Valuation, 
By CLARENCE A, WEBB, Valuerand Rating Surveyor. Demy 8yo, 258 pp. 

7s. 6d. net, [Just published, ” 


INWOOD’S TABLES for the Purchasing of 
Estates and Valuation of Properties. Twenty-ninth Edition, Revised and 
Extended. By WILLIAM SCHOOLING, PRAS. Demy 8vo, 366 pp, 
8s. net. (Just published. 2 








London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C.; and 121a Victoria St., 


S.W 





An Up-to-date, unbiassed 


HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


The Rev. E. A. D’ALTON, LL.D., M.R.S.I. 





READY THIS WEEK. 





Irish history has for the most part been written, as Mr. Lecky 
once pointed out, under the influence of furious partizanship. The 
Rev. Dr. D’Alton has, to use his own words, “no thesis to prove, 
no party to defend or attack.” 

D’Alton’s History of Ireland is issued complete in six half- 
volumes foolscap quarto size (94 in. by 6} in.), Illustrated with 
54 Plates, 6 Coloured, the remainder in Duotone, handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt top. 

Illustrated Descriptive Booklet post-free. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
34-35 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


11 GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, W. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 


1 vol. royal 4to, printed on special paper of the finest quality, pp. rii-208, with 17 
Plates in permanent Chromo-lithography, 92 Collotype Plates, and 16 Illustrations 
in the Text, 


WOR £6 6s. RC A 
CESTER PORCELAIN 
A Description of the Ware from the Wall Period to the Present Pay. 
By R. L. HOBSON, B.A., 
Author of the Catalogues of, and Guide to, the British Pottery and Porcelain in the 
British Musewm ; “ Porcelain of AU Countries” ; and Joint Author with William 
Burton of “ Marks on Pottery and Porcelain.” 


An important work on Oriental Art by the Editor of the “‘ Kokka.” 
1 vol, impl. 8vo, with 57 Plates reproducing typical Examples of Japanese and 
Chinese Painting, cloth gilt, 186. net. 


THREE ESSAYS ON ORIENTAL PAINTING 
By SEI-ICHI TAKI (Editor of the “ Kokka’’). 
The fifty-seven illustrations have been carefully selected to illustrate the 
Essays, and are taken from masterpieces that are almost unknown outside the 
countries to which they belong. 











The small remaining Stock of a superb series of Reproductions of 
famous Bindings. 
1 vol. impl, 4to, the tert within illuminated borders, with Frontispiece, Illuminated 
Dedication, and 152 Plates in Colours and Gold; ina special binding of cloth and 
gold (published £5 5s, net), Reduced to H2 108. net. 


SPECIMENS OF ROYAL, FINE, AND 
HISTORICAL BOOKBINDING 


SELECTED FROM THE ROYAL LIBRARY, WINDSOR CASTLE. 
Printed in Facsimile by W. GRIGGS, with an Introduction and Notes bY 
R. R. HOLMES, F.S.A. - 








READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 
To hold Six Numbers, 2s.each. By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 





21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 
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THE 


CAXTON 
SHAKESPEARE. 


EDITED BY 


SIDNEY LEE. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE THAT HAS APPEARED 
FOR SIXTY YEARS. 

The issue of the Caxton Edition of Shakespeare’s 
works is the most important event in the publishing 
world; for this splendid edition is to be, in every way, the 
most elaborate and artistic of all current productions. 

The Caxton Shakespeare has been six years in prepara- 
tion, and has been edited by Mr, Sidney Lee. He has 
associated with him as writers of the Introductions to 
each play a singularly brilliant company of critics, 


Editor: SIDNEY LEE, 
ASSISTED BY 


Henry James, 
Maurice Hewlett. 
Edmund Gosse. 
Alice Meynell. 

T. Watts-Dunton. 
William Archer. 
Andrew Lang. Augustine Birrell. 


Edward Dowden. Prof. W. Raleigh. 


A LIBRARY OF SHAKESPEAREAN CRITICISM. 


A consideration of the distinguished names in this list 
will convince all Shakespearean students that this new 
library edition of Shakespeare will certainly take rank 
beside the standard editions of earlier generations, and 
that the Caxton Edition as regards its distinguished 
authorship is thoroughly worthy to follow those older and 
now archaic editions associated with the names of such 
editors as Dr. Johnson, Edmund Malone, Alexander 
Dyce, and Charles Knight. 


THE MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


The illustrations were placed in the capable hands of 
Mr. M. H. Spielmann, F.S.A. He has been assisted by 
a band of distinguished artists, the list including the 
Hon. John Collier, Dudley Hardy, Byam Shaw, J. F. H. 
Bacon, Frank Brangwyn, Arthur Rackham, R. W. §. 
Solomon, J. Solomon, W. H. Margetson, &c., &c. 

Forty original Shakespearean pictures were painted by 
these artists, and the exquisite illustrations in colour are 
reproductions of these pictures. 


A FREE BOOKLET. 


We have prepared a detailed Prospectus of the Caxton 
Shakespeare, which will be sent post-free to any one using 
the attached form. It will give all information concerning 
the Caxton Shakespeare, and will also tell of the Caxton 
Publishing Company's advantageous offer to deliver the 
work as published for a nominal first payment, the balance 
to be paid by small monthly payments. 


Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Canon Beeching. 

Arthur Symons. 

John Davidson, 

Prof. Saintsbury. 

Austin Dobson, 


The Caxton Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Surrey Street, London, W.C. 
Please send me free of charge, and without any obligation 
on my part, your illustrated prospectus of “The Caxton 
Shakespeare,” and particulars of your plan of easy payments. 


II: sess scctta aici ginsts a rigainecnnsdniseied ieaaeasviamiannasidnstaaniaiia 
(Send this form or a postcard, mentioning this journal.) 


a al simoinnetnnete 


BALZAC’S 
BEST NOVELS. 


As Selected by CLEMENT SHORTER, Esq. 


EACH VOLUME COMPLETE 
AND UNEXPURGATED. . . 


It will be good news to those who are only beginning 
to realise that the novels of Balzac, more than those of 
any other writer, will bear reading and re-reading again 
and again, to hear that the Caxton Publishing Company 
is now issuing a selection of the Best Novels of Balzac. 

The enormous success achieved by the Caxton Balzac 
—the only complete and unexpurgated edition of Balzac 
ever issued in England—was one of the sensations of 
the publishing world last season. 

The selection of the Best Novels of Balzac was placed 
in the hands of Mr. Clement Shorter, the Editor of 
“The Sphere,” and an acknowledged authority on the 
subject. 


What Mr. Clement Shorter says: 

“T have been asked which, in my judgment, are the 
best novels of Balzac. There is little difficulty in 
coming to a decision. I would give them as follows: 
Cousin Bette, Eugénie Grandet. 
Cousin Pons. The Lily of the Valley. 
La Duchesse de Langeais. | The Illustrious Gaudissart. 
The House of the Cat and} The Village Curé. 

Racket. The Country Doctor. 
Gobseck. The Magic Skin. 
Old Goriot, The Unknown Masterpiece. 
Altogether it would be impossible to speak too highly 
of the excellence of translation of this edition of Balzac’s 
novels. There are those who say that Balzac should be 
read in the original, as only thus can you secure his 
peculiar charm. It is possible to lay too much stress on 
this point. At least half of Balzac’s work relies not so 
much upon quality of style as upon strength of intellect, 
and that intellectual power can be captured in a transla- 
tion, particularly in a translation so good as this.” 
“The Best Novels of Balzac,” in fourteen volumes of 
a style and a size convenient for constant reading, include 
in all twenty-six Novels, each one absolutely complete 
and unexpurgated. 


THE MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS. 


These fourteen handy volumes are beautifully illus- 
trated by great French Artists, who have embodied the 
very spirit of the Author. The frontispieces are etchings 
printed from the copperplates. 


A FREE BOOKLET. 


We have prepared a charming detailed Prospectus 
containing interesting information about Balzac, his life 
and his work, which will be sent post-free to those who 
apply for it. It contains a list of the works included in 
‘*Balzac’s Best Novels.” It will also tell you how the 
fourteen volumes are delivered for a first payment of 
2s. 6d., the balance being paid by small monthly 
payments, 





To the Caxton Publishing Co., Ltd., 
Surrey Street, London, W.C. 


Please send me free of charge, and without any obligation 
on my part, detailed prospectus of “ Balzac’s Best Novels,” 
with terms of easy payments. 


| ee ee ne eR ee ee ORE 


Me cite Sidedakasaviins 
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FIFTY YEARS OF THE EAST and THE WEST, 


PUBLIC OPINION 


THE BEST WEEKLY REVIEW OF WHAT 
MEN AND WOMEN SAY, DO, AND THINK. 


Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


Twopence Weekly. 








“PUBLIC OPINION” 


begins its fiftieth year this week and 
celebrates it with a special issue. 


PUBLIC OPINION was suggested by Sir 
Robert Peel when he said that “ England was 
governed by Opinion.” It was an immediate 
success, and won a big circulation both at 
home and abroad. ‘To-day in circulation, in 
public estimation, and in its prospects it stands 
higher than at any period of its career. 


PUBLIC OPINION is a unique paper, and | 
after 50 years has no rival. It presents the 
cream of all the best thought in the best 
Papers, Magazines, and Books on all the 
Questions of the Day. It gives a rapid 
survey of the events of the week. 


It is the busy person’s paper—the paper for 
those who, though busy, want to know what 
is going on in the world. It keeps its readers 
well informed on what men and women are 
saying, doing, and thinking the world over | 
about things that matter. It puts on record 
in a lucid way, in good print, and in the 
most convenient shape possible in a news- 
paper, the ideas which make for Social, 
Intellectual, and Religious Progress. 


Each week it gives lengthy and informing 
summaries of two of the most important new 
books, and so in the course of a year the reader 
is put in possession by direct quotation of the 
main features of over 100 books. 


PUBLIC OPINION therefore saves Time, 
Labour, and Money, for in all these ways 
it acts as 


1. A Newspaper Room; 
2. A Library of New Books; and 


3. A Cheerful and Well-informed 
Companion. 


PUBLIC OPINION is non-party and seeks 
only reliable facts and information. It is a 
great acquisition to any home, as it covers so 
wide a field and interests every one, for it is 
interested in everything and believes that 
everything is interesting. It goes all over the 
world, and is an ideal present. 


PUBLIC OPINION can be had at all newsagents’ 
and bookstalls at 2d. a week, or it will be sent for one 
year in the United Kingdom for 10s. 10d.; abroad, 13s, 
This week’s issue for 2d. A specimen copy sent free 
anywhere. Address Manager, “ Public Opinion,” 31 and 





32 Temple House, Tallis Street, London, 


MEN WHO PRAISE 
“PUBLIC OPINION” 


PUBLIC OPINION has a 
large circulation among people 
who influence public opinion, as 
this representative list of men 
who have written in high terms 
their appreciation of PUBLIC 
OPINION shows :— 

Earl of Rosebery, K.G. 

Sir Hubert von Herkomer, R.A. 

Sir W. M. Ramsay, LL.D. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie 

Sir Alexander Simpson, M.D. 

Sir W. Robertson Nicoll, LL.D. 

Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane, M.P, 

Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 

Mr. Benjamin Kidd 

Rey. Stopford A. Brooke, LL.D. 

Dr. W. H. Fitchett 

Abbot Francis Gasquet, D.D., 
0.S.B. 

Dr. John Clifford, M.A. 

Rev, W. L. Watkinson, LL.D. 

Rey. C. Silvester Horne, M.P. 

Professor L. P. Jacks, M.A. 


THIS WEEK’S ISSUE 
contains, in addition to its usual 
features, an 8-page supplement 

with special articles by :— 
Sir OLIVER LODGE 
On “Fifty Years of Science.” 


Dr. J. HOLLAND ROSE 
On “Fifty Years of History.” 
RICHARD WHITEING 
(Author of “No. 5 John Street”) 
On “Fifty Years of Journalism.” 


EDITOR OF THE HIBBERT 
JOURNAL (Prof. L. P. Jacks) 
On “Fifty Years of Religious 
Opinion.” 
Dr. HAGBERG WRIGHT 
(Librarian ot the London 
Library) 
On “Fifty Years of Literature.” 
J. A. HOBSON, M.A. 
On “Fifty Years of Social 
Progress.” 


WALTER CRANE 


On “ Fifty Years of Arts and 
Crafts.” 





Mr. CARNECIE 


in a letter from Skibo Castle, 
Sept. 17, 1910, to the Editor of 
“ Public Opinion,” says :— 

‘‘PUBLIC OPINION has won 
its way with me, and | should 
not now miss it for a great 
deal. 








A QUARTERLY REVIEW F 
STUDY OF MISSIONARY PROBLEM 
Vow. VIII. OCTOBER, 1910. 
CONTENTS. 

The World Missionary Confere 
interpretation. By the Bisnor or a” 
_ +o Istanps (Dr. Brent), - 

e nburgh Missiona 

annie Speer, DD Conference 

‘Unsp al work?” in the 
Field. By an UNsPIRirvaL ae 
Women's education in India. By Miss 


J. LL, Latnam. 
social reform 





No. 32 





Christian missions and 
wee in India. By 4 SREENIVASA Rao. 
© proposed coliege of study i 
India. By the BISWOP-DESIGNATE OF Lueemts 
(Dr. George Westcott). 
Modern missionary methods. By Lrsiix 
JounsToN, fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford 
A scene in a missionary bazaar. , 
Missionary contributions to science 
and exploration. By the Rev. J. Jouysroy 
The development of Christianity. 5; 
° the aoe Se ie oe . 
o-operation for e@ promoti 
unity. By the Rev. a 8. ly 
Principal of the Baptist Training Institute, 


elhi. 

A probiem in the form of a parable, 
By an ANGLICAN BisnHop. 

Editorial! Notes. Introductions to our readers— 
The limits of missionary criticism—In Western 
Canada—A Chinese Church for China—Inter. 
cession on behalf of Christian Missions—Moderg 
missionary methods. 

Letters to the Editor. The influence of the 
conversion of Indian out-castes on Brahmang 
and Sudras—Cruciform churches in the East, 

Reviews. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata, 
by C. Durr—The decisive hour of Christian 

issions, by J. R. Mort—The Church and the 
world in idea and in history, by W. Hosuouss 
—Folk stories from Southern Nigeria, by E. 
Darrett—Review of the Central Board of 
Missions—Christian progress, by the Rev, 
GrEorGE ConGREVE—Reunion in Western India, 
by the Bisnor or Bomsay. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF 
THE GOSPEL IN FOREIGN PARTS, 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. 


THE BOOK MONTHLY 


FOR OCTOBER IS ENLARGED AND 
IMPROVED, AND STILL COSTS 6d, 


With this number the ‘‘ Book Monthly,” 
now seven successful years old, makes 
changes and developments which con- 
vert it into a magazine for everybody 
interested in books. What it doesn't 
tell you in a bright, entertaining way 
about the new books and the literary 
life of the time is not worth knowing. 
And it is finely illustrated. 

Order the October ** Book Monthly” from your book- 
seller, or a specimen copy will, on receipt of sizpence, 
be sent post-free by the Publishers, Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 





HERBERT SPENCER 
REFUTES RECENT 
MISREPRESENTATIONS. 


Professor Bourne’s Defamatory 
Attacks met by excerpts culled 
from the Philosopher's Works. 


By ALFRED W. TILLETT. 
6d. net. 


P. 8. KING & SON, 
ORCHARD HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

e COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 

st-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on ——— to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, Denison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 








Cheques and Money Orders payable to 
Joun Baker. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to Tuk PusiisHer, “Spectator” Ofice, J 
Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
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SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge 


THE SPECTROSCOPE AND ITS 
WORK. 


(Manual of Elementary Science.) 
By H. F. NEWALL, M.A., Professor of Astrophysics in the 
ve University of Cambridge. 

Illustrated, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE PRESSURE OF LIGHT. 


(Romance of Science Series.) 

Ry J. H. POYNTING, Sc.D., F.R.S., Mason Professor of 
, Physics at the University of Birmingham. 

With numerous Diagrams, small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


in and Evolution. A Study of the Latin Liturgy 
te Grige up to the Time of Charlemagne. 


By MONSIGNORE DUCHESNE. 
Translated by M. L. McCLURE. 
Third English Edition, representing the Fourth and latest French 
Edition of “Les Origines du Culte Chrétien.” Demy 8vo, 
cloth boards, 10s. 


MESSIANIC INTERPRETATION, AND 
OTHER STUDIES. By the Rev. R. J. Know tna, D.D., 
Canon of Durham, and Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Durham. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, [in the press, 


SHALL I BELIEVE? By the Rey. G. R. 


OAKLEY. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


A GOSPEL MONOGRAM. By Sir W. J. 


Herscuet. Cloth boards, ds, [In the press. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE BOOK OF 
THE LAW. Discussed from an Egyptian Parallel by 
Professor EDOUARD NAVILLE, [In the press. 


THE ARMENIAN CHURCH. By Archdeacon 
DowLinG, D.D. With an Introduction by the Lorp BisHop 
or SALISBURY. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 8s. 6d. 


COME YE APART. “Quiet Day” Addresses 
to Clergy by the Ven. Archdeacon WyNNeE, D.D. Fecap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 


BONIFACE OF CREDITON AND HIS 
COMPANIONS. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D., 
Bishop of Bristol, With several Illustrations, small post 8vo, 
cloth boards, 6s. 


OLD TESTAMENT INSTITUTIONS. Their 
Origin and Development. By the Rev. U. Z. Rute. With a 
Preface by the Rev. Prof. Sayce, D.D, Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 5s. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, CATHOLIC AND PRO- 
TESTANT, A Plea for Reunion of the Churches of Christ. 
By the Rev. Sruart H, CLARK, M.A, With a Prefatory Note 
by the Lorp Bisuop or DurHAM. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 1s, 6d, 


HIDDEN SAINTS. A Study of the Brothers of 
Common Life. By S. Harvey Gem, M.A, Crown 8yvo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d, 





FOUR LECTURES TO MEN ON THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. With Preface and Introduction by the 
Rev. J. M. Witson, D.D., Canon of Worcester. Crown 8vo, 
paper cover, 6d. 

BUDDHISM. (Non-Christian Religious Systems.) 
Being a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, the 
Buddha. By T. W. Ruys Davips, Ph.D., LL.D., F.B.A. Twenty- 
second Thousand—a New and Revised Edition, Feap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY AND USE OF CREEDS 
AND ANATHEMAS IN THE EARLY CENTURIES OF THE 
CHURCH. By C, H. Turner, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, Second Edition. Small post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s, 

THOUGHTS ON THE DIVINE LOVE. 
By Freperick TempLe, late Archbishop of Canterbury. ' 
Small post Svo, cloth boards, 2s. 


OUTLINES OF BIBLE CHRONOLOGY. 


Illustrated from External Sources. By R. B. GIRDLESTONE, 
M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 


London: NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 
43 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 





Brighton: 129 NORTH STREET. 









































MR. RAMSAY 
MACDONALD’S 
BOOK ON 

“THE 
AWAKENING 
OF 


INDIA” 


——— 














should be 
read by 
all 
interested 
in one of 
the most 
difficult 
problems 
of British 
Rule 


“THE 
AWAKENING 
OF INDIA,” 
BY J. RAMSAY 
MACDONALD, 


M.P. 6s. 





















Hodder & Stoughton, London 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


A Defence of Sir Walter Scott and the 
Border Minstrelsy. By ANDREW LANG. §8vo, 
5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

The object of this “ little tractate” is to prove that Scott was innocent 
of any pretence in regard to the ballad of “Auld Maitland,” but 
borrowed it from his friend Hogg, who himself got it from recitation, 
as Sir Walter believed. 


A Quaker Post-Bag. Letters to Sir John Rodes 
of Barlbrough Hall, in the County of Derby, Baronet, and to 
John Gratton of Monyash, 1693-1742. Selected and Edited 
by Mrs. GODFREY LOCKER LAMPSON. With a Preface 
by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. With 6 Illustrations. 8vo, 
8s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


The Rose Goddess, and other Sketches of 
Mystery and Romance. By LADY RUSSELL (of Swallowfield, 
Berks). With numerous Portraits, &c. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 

(Inland postage 8d.) 














Rare Days in Japan, By Grorce TrumsuLn 
LADD, LL.D., Author of “In Korea with Marquis Ito,” &c. 
With 24 Illustrations. 8vo,10s.6d.net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


Lives of the Fur Folk. The Biographies of 
Redpad the Fox—Fluff-button the Rabbit—Grimalkin the 
“gone wild” Cat—Stubbs the Badger. By M. D. HAVI- 
LAND. With numerous Illustrations by E. Catpweg tt. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

The book deals with the life histories and adventures (the latter all 
founded on fact) of the for, rabbit, cat, and badger in Ireland, and is 
written from close observation 








**A valuable and—if the word may be permitted—entertaining 
contribution to the literature of criminology.”—OBSERVER. : 


Crime and Criminals, 1876-1910. By R. F. 
QUINTON, M.D., late Governor and Medical Officer of H.M. 
Prison, Holloway. 4s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

The author has attempted in this book to give an outline of the 
principal changes that have taken place of late years. He also devotes 
some space to the discussion of the Home Secretary's proposals for fresh 
remedial measures. 








“Deserves the careful attention of all who are concerned with 
the problem created by the OSBORNE judgment.”—MORNING POST. 


Unemployment and Trade Unions. By 
CYRIL JACKSON. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. 
VISCOUNT MILNER. Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 2d. each.) 





The Governance of Empire. By P. A. 
SILBURN, D.S.0., Member of the Legislative Assembly of 
Natal. 8vo, 9s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 


In this volume the author states the case for Imperial federation 
as it presents itself to a Colonial observer. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Colonies and Imperial Defence. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





BY A NEW WRITER. 


Captain Ferrercourt’s Widow: 2 Novel. 
By M. F. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By the late WILLIAM JAMES. 








THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE: 
A Study in Human Nature. 
8vo, 12s. net. 
Pragmatism : a New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. 


Svo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Meaning of Truth: a Sequel to Pragmatism. 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. 


A Pluralistic Universe: Hibbert Lectures at Manchester 


College on the Present Situation in Philosophy. 5s, 6d. net. 


The Will to Believe, and other Essays in Popular 


Philosophy. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Talks to Teachers on Psychology, and to 
Students on Some of Life’s Ideals. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





OME Ts T. CLARK’S = 


BOOKks 





READY IN OCTOBER. 
EARLY IDEALS OF RICHTEOUSNESS 
(Hebrew, Greek, and Roman). 


By Prof. R. H. KENNETT, B.D.; Mrs. ADELA M. AD 
and Prof. H. M. GWATKIN, D.D, AM, M.A; 


THE NEW TESTAMENT OF HICHER BUDDHisy, 


By Rev. TIMOTHY RICHARD, D.D., Litt.D., Shanghai, 


Containing “The Awakening of Faith,” “The Essence of the Lot 
Scripture,” &c., with Translator’s Introductions, 


THE EARLIEST LIFE OF CHRIsT 


Being the Diatessaron of Tatian. 
By Rev. J. HAMLYN HILL, D.D. New and Popular Edition, 








New Volumes of the Series entitled “‘ The Scholar as Preacher.” 
By Rev. Canon G. A. COOKE, M.A., of Oriel College, Oxford, 
THE PROGRESS OF REVELATION. 


By Rev. F. HOMES DUDDEN, D.D., of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
CHRIST AND CHRIST’S RELIGION, 


By Rev. W. M. MACGREGOR, D.D. Edinburgh. 


SOME OF GOD’S MINISTRIES. 
Nearly ready, post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. 


THE CROSS AND THE KINGDOM 
By Rev, W. L. WALKER. An entirely New Edition. 
ale. tahelt NOW READY. 
NEW VOLUMES “INTERNATIONAL CRITICAL COMMENTARY.” 


GENESIS. By Principal Joun Sxryner, DD, 
Westminster College, Cambridge. 12s. 6d. 

“Worthy of a place by the side of Dr. Driver's 

*Deuteronomy.’ The two books resemble each 

other in their breadth of outlook, in their frank 

facing of difficult questions, and in their reverent 
and scholarly treatment of critical problems,” 
—London Quarterly Review, 


CHRONICLES. By Prof. E. L. Curtis, PhD, 
Yale. 12s, 
“The commentary proper deserves unstinted 
praise, and will be found of extreme value, Dr. 
Curtis has supplied the English-speaking student 
with precisely the work he required.” 
— Expository Times, 


PROF. ZAHN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Three large volumes, containing full Notes, Chronological Table, and 
complete Indexes. 36s. net. 

“It is needless to commend to theological students Professor Zahn'sgreat 
work. All through we find the subject treated with most exhaustive com- 
pleteness, and we have nothing but praise for his method, so thorough is it, 
and so carefully worked out.’’—Spectator. 


THE SELF-REVELATION OF OUR LORD. 


By Rev. J. C. V. DURELL, B.D. 5s, net. 
“There is no book we have seen which sets forth the New Testament 
doctrine more candidly or more convincingly than this book.” 
—Erxpository Times. 


THE MISSION AND MINISTRATION OF 
THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


By Dr. ARTHUR C. DOWNER. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ A book which no student of the subject can afford to neglect It will 
amply reward those who set themselves to master its rich and varied 
contents.’’—Journal of Theologicc! Studies. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LITERA- 
TURE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


By Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D. New and Thoroughly Revised Eudition 
(the Eighth). 12s. 


THE GOSPEL OF RECONCILIATION OR 
AT-ONE-MENT. 


By Rev. W. L. WALKER, Author of “The Spirit and the Incarm 
tion,”’ &. 5s. 


OUTLINES OF INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HEBREW BIBLE. 








By Prof. A. S. GEDEN, D.D. With Illustrations. Ss. 6d. net. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. | 
The Place of the Old Testament Documents in the Light 
of To-day. 

By Prof. W. G. JORDAN, D.D. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD and its 


Historical Development. 
By Prof. H. M, GWATKIN, D.D. Second Edition, 2vols. 12s. net. 


, Edinburgh, 
ae & T. CLARK, rr Bat any Rm London. 


London Agents: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd. 
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N N MONDAY NEXT begins. the 
> Annual Clearance Sale of The Times 
Book Club. This Sale is really an event. 
Literally, tens of thousands of booklovers 
" throughout the Kingdom depend upon this 
M. GREATSALE B O O K S 
tes OF SURPLUS 


for getting the books they want at bargain prices. The 
iT reductions range from 6/8 to 16/- in the £. This year 
we pay carriage to any railway station in the United 
n. Kingdom on all parcels to the value of 10/- and over. 


a” The following random selections are typical of the great bargains obtainable. 


Some Typical Bargains. 








Pub. Sale Pub. Sale 
ord, Price Price Price Price 
The American Fes le. A 8/6 4/3 | Sir Freak Lockwood. 10/6 26 
, Study in Nationa Ps sy- net Sketch by Augustine 
chology. By me Ma Birrell. lustrated. 
Low. New copies 
The B Book of Peys. r. ‘el 10/6 Garibaldi and the Thou- 7/6 3/6 
iny of Pop lar ic y G. M. re- net 
Anti quit ties in c ——— ion velyan. Illustrated. 
hthe Calendar. Hlus- 
pore 9 Sened by R Nature in Eastern Nor- 6/0 2/6 
‘home ien . s folk. By Arthur H. 
M. Chambers, 2 vols. Patterson Illustrated 
New copies tterson, istra " 
i New copies 
n. Beasts and Men. ByCar! 12/5 5/6 
. Hagenbeck. Illustrated. net | The agg ne Ant- 36/0 15/0 
arctic. 3 ir E. » net 
Te ame a8 fr ters uh 18 | Shackleton. Illustrated. 
urto’ by is ols, 
. Wright. 2 v« he ‘Illus. 2 vols F 
D,, trated. New copies Stevensoniana. Edited 12/6 6/0 
sd. The British Tar in Fact xs/o 4/6 | ductes “ow canine, 
ver’ and Fiction. By Com- net 
7 mander Charles  N. The Life of William 3/o 10/6 
each 
rank Robinson, K.N. Thomson, Baron Kel- net 
- o 1S ¥S 
<m The English Dialect siDe. f15 £9 Pt oueee bs a 
. tionar: dited by Dr. net _ 2 ee 
ew, Joseph Wright In¢ War Impressions. By 200 7/6 
D New ce opi les Mortimer Menpes. Text net 
ih Recollections of a Long 24lo 7/6 by Dorothy Menpes. 
a Life. by Lord Brough- net New copies. 
ti ‘ ) 
Dr. Rey _ A Memoir of the Right 12/6 60 
dent Hon. William Edward net 
The Franco-German 2:/o 10/0 | Hartpole Lecky. by 
= War, 1870-1871. 1 rans- his Wife, 
“ ate yy Major-Genera - 
LF. Maurice. owe opies | | Memories of Fifty 15/0 4/0 
HE Years. By Lady St. net 
Darwin and Modern 1S/o 10/6 | Helier. 
Science. Edited by net | 
4 A. C, Seward. | The Price of Blood. By s/o 2/3 
) 4 mi Se 
by William Hogarth, By 60 2/3 Capt. Vladimir Semenoff net 
reat Au Dobson Iilus- net ; A Scamper through the 15/0 6/0 
com: trate d New copies | Far East. By Major net 
is it, The Decay oftheChurch 7/6 4/6 Herbert H. Austin, Hlus- 
of Rome. By}.McCabe. net trated. 


Liberia, By Sir Harry 42/0 12/0 | Memories of Sir Walter 7/6 4/6 
'D. Johnston, Illustrated. net Scott. By JamesSkene. net 
2 vols. New copies Edited by Basil Thomson 


| 
et. 
nent The Girlhood of Queen 10/6 5/0 | Trans - Himalaya. By 30/0 15/0 
Elizabeth, by -F. A. net Sven Hedin. lilustrated. net 
Mumby, 2 vols, 
es. j 
OF Readers of this journal should send at once for the two sale 





catalogues—one of 288 pages devoted to English and Foreign 
Literature, the other to Fiction. These catalogues are sent 

t will 6 

ariel post-free to all applying for them. The sale lasts only a fortnight, 


‘A- From OCTOBER 10th to 22nd. 


ee Get our catalogues at once and make your selections 
OR without delay in order to avoid disappointment. While we 
have 500,000 volumes to clear, the quantity in the case of any 
ae given title is strictly limited. The books to be sold are surplus 
$s. Library copies in clean and excellent condition, and new copies 
WE | of important works on which we have acquired the right to 
' Set our own prices. Come to the sale if you can, for there 
ot : = thousands of book bargains which we have not been 
RN able to catalogue. In any case, send for the Catalogues. 
3 
“| The Ti B Club 
: e Times Book Clu 


its 376-384 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, wWw— 


Telephone: Gerrard 5390 (Five Lines). 











rgh, 


Just Published Price 15s, net 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE’S 


New Book 
THE 


LOVE AFFAIRS 
OF 


LORD BYRON 


BY 


FRANCIS GRIBBLE, 


Author of ‘‘George Sand and her 
Lovers,” &c. 


FIRST REVIEW. 


* Readable from cover to cover, sparkling with epigram 
and phrase, and all performed with a delicacy and vigour 
which show rare gifts, for which all readers will be thankful. 

..We have no fear in extending a warm welcome to this 


spitited and delightful volume by the historian of "the 


hearts of great social figures.’ _—Daily Tele, graph, 





With 6 Portraits 15s. net 


Ready Very Shortly Price 5s. net 


MARTIN HUME'S 
LAST BOOK 


TRUE STORIES 
OF THE PAST 
By MARTIN HUME 


With a Preface by 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


The fascinating narratives included in this posthumous 
volume are in every respect and particular historically 
accurate, 


Among the True Stories related are :— 


**How Rizzio was Avenged.” 

‘A Rebellious Love Match”: the Story of Lady 
Arabella Stuart and William Seymour. 

“The Revenge of John Hawkins”: an early episode 
in the life of the famous Elizabethan Admiral. 


“Cloth of Gold and Cloth of Frieze”: the Pageant 
of the shana onl of bona d VIIL’s reign. 


EVELEIGH NASH 








Lhe Largest Bookshop in the World 





36 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





I 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. CECIL JOHN RHODES, 1853-1902 


By the Hon. Sir LEWIS MICHELL, Member of the Executive Council, Cape Colony. With Illustrations, 2 vols, demy 





8vo, 30s. net. [ Nov. 1st, 
HUGH OAKELEY ARNOLD-FORSTER. 

A Memoir by his WIFE. With Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. (Nov. 1st, 
THE REMINISCENCES OF ADMIRAL MONTAGU. 

By Admiral the Hon. VICTOR MONTAGU. With Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. net. [Oct. 25th. 


CLARA NOVELLO’S REMINISCENCES. 


Compiled by her Daughter, CONTESSA VALERIA GIGLIUCCI, from the great singer’s manuscript notes. With an 
Introductory Memoir by ARTHUR DUKE COLERIDGE. Illustrated, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. [ Oct. 18th, 


UNEXPLORED SPAIN. 
By ABEL CHAPMAN and WALTER J. BUCK, British Vice-Consul at Jerez. With 200 Illustrations by the Aurnonrs, 
E. Catpwetu, and others; Sketch Maps; and Photographs by H.R.H. Puitierz, Duc pb’OrtEANS. 1 vol. royal 8yo, 
21s. net. | Nov. 


FOREST LIFE AND SPORT IN_ INDIA. 


By SAINTHILL EARDLEY-WILMOT, C.LE., lately Inspector-General of Forests to the Indian Government ; Commissioner 
under the Development and Road Improvement Funds Act. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


(Oct. 11th. 
IN FORBIDDEN SEAS: Recollections of Sea-Otter Hunting in the Kurils. 
By H. J. SNOW, F.R.G.S. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Oct. 11th, 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE HIMALAYA. 


By Major the Hon. C. G. BRUCE, M.V.O., Fifth Gurkha Rifles. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. [Oct. 25th, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD MOUNTAINEER. 


By WALTER LARDEN. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 14s, net. [Oct. 18th. 


THE MISADVENTURES OF A HACK CRUISER. 


By F. CLAUDE KEMPSON, Author of “The ‘Green Finch’ Cruise.” With 50 Illustrations from the Author’s Sketches, 
medium 8vo, cloth, 6s, net. [ Oct, 11th. 


A GAMEKEEPER’S NOTE-BOOK. 
By OWEN JONES, Author of “Ten Years’ Gamekeeping,” and MARCUS WOODWARD. With Photogravure Illustrations 
large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [ Oct. 25th. 


FLY-LEAVES FROM A FISHERMAN’S DIARY. 


By Captain G. E. SHARP. With Photogravure Illustrations, crown 8vo, 58. net. 


HEREDITARY CHARACTERS. 
By CHARLES EDWARD WALKER, M.Sc., M.R.C.S., Director of Research in the Glasgow Cancer Hospital. 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 88. 6d. net. (Oct. 18th. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BRITISH FORESTRY. 


By A. C. FORBES, F.H.A.S., Chief Forestry Inspector to the Department of Agriculture for Ireland, Author of “English 
Estate Forestry.” LIlustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Oct. 25th. 


NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
THE DIARY OF A MODERNIST.|THE SPIRIT OF POWER. The 


By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER, Author of “ An Agnostic’s | Church in the Early Second Century. 
Progress,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Oct. 11th. | 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS. | 
By JAMES GILLILAND SIMPSON, M.A., D.D., Canon of ; THE BOOK OF BOOKS. A Study 


[Oct. 18th. 


By the 
Rev. ERNEST A. EDGHILL, M.A., B.D., Sub-Warden of 
the College of St. Saviour in Southwark, Crown 8vo, 58. net. 


[ Nov. Ist. 


Manchester, recently Principal of the Leeds Clergy School, | ; 
Author of “Christian Ideals,” “Christus Crucifixus,” Ke. | of the Bible. By Canon LONSDALE RAGG, BOD, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Oct. 18th. Rector of Tickencote. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. [Oct. 25th. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
HOWARDS END. sy E. M. Forsrer,| THE PURSUIT. 3y Frank SAVvILE, 


Author of “ A Room with a View,” &c. [Oct. 18th. Author of “Seekers,” “The Desert Venture,” &c. 
[Oct, 18th. 


rw | 
THE LITTLE GRAY MAN. By ‘THE RETURN. By Wacrerve a Mare. 


JANE WARDLE, Author of “The Pasque Flower,” “Margery 
Pigeon,” &e. [Oct. 11th. ° [Oct. 11th. 


Please write for Prospectuses of the above volumes, and for Mr. Edward Arnold’s List of 
Forthcoming Books. 








London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


Rudyard Kipling’s 
New Book. 


Rewards and Fairies. 


With Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. 


Uniform Edition Red cloth, Extra Crown &vo, 6s. 
Pocket Edition. India paper, limp leather, Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
Edition de Luze. Hand-made paper, sateen cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 








Life and Letters of Alexander 
Macmillan. sy CHARLES L. GRAVES. With 


Portraits, 8vo, 10s. net. 





The Herkomers. py sir HUBERT VON 
HERKOMER, C.V.O., RB.A., D.C.L., LL.D., &. With 6 
Illustrations, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. LARGE-PAPER EDITION. 
With 28 Illustrations, 4to, 25s. net. 











The Charm of the Road. England 


and Wales. py JAMES JOHN HISSEY. With 
28 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 8vo, 10s. net. 
(Tuesday. 





STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


Pietro of Siena: a Drama. By 








By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. 
Vol. V.-From THE RENEWAL OF THE 
Evacuation OF Rio DE LA Prata (1803-1807). 


With Maps, 8vo. 

War TO THE 

18s, net. 
Vol. VI.—From tue Expepition to Ecrpt, 1807, To THE 
Batre or CoruNa, JANvuARY, 1809. 18s. net. 

The TIMES.—“ Ever since the appearance of his first volume Mr. Fortescue’s 


‘History of the British Army’ has taken rank as one of the few really first- 
rate military works in the English language.” 








NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
A Comedy of 


REST HARROW.  fesctution. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 


A sequel to “Open Country,” which continues the history of 
Sanchia Percival and John Senhouse. 


The Devil and the Deep Sea. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Hearts and Coronets. 


WILSON FOX, 

A Snail’s Wooing: the Story of 
an Alpine Courtship. By E. M. SNEYD- 
KYNNERSLEY, Author of “H.M.I.” 


By ALIcE 





The Footprints in the Snow, 
and other Tales. By H. F. W. TATHAM, Assistant- 
Master at Eton College. With a Memoir by A. C. BENSON, 
and a Portrait. Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


—$.._ 


MRS. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
The Story of a Year. By Mrs. 


MOLESWORTH. With Illustrations by Gertrups Demain 
Hammonp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





Melanesians and Polynesians: 
their Life-Histories Described and Com- 
pares. By GEORGE BROWN, D.D. With Illustrations, 
vo, 12s. net. 














The Domain of Belief. By Heyry 
JOHN COKE, Author of “Creeds of the Day,” “Tracks of a 
lling Stone,” &e. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Ro 





SECOND EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A Text Book of Zoology. 


By 


Professor T. JEFFERY PARKER, D.Sc., F.R.S., and Professor 
WILLIAM A. HASWELL, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated, 
_ in 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 





Messrs. Hutchinson & Co.’s 
New Books 








THIS DAY 


BY the WATERS of ITALY 


By NORMA LORIMER 
In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net 


*,* This book contains many charming descriptions of the 
Italian lakes 


THE NEW NEW GUINEA 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 
In cloth gilt, with 48 Illustrations from Photographs, 12s. 6d. net 


As New Guinea is now being so freely discussed, this book, 
written by one who has just explored the country, will be of 
special interest 





READY IMMEDIATELY 


The Great Empress Dowager of China 
By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 16s. 


LEOP OLD Il. King of the Belgians 


By Dr. RAPPOPORT 


In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. net 


net 





“The first biography of a notable Monarch. Dr. Rappoport has contrived te 
render full justice to his subject. The dominant passion of his life was a 
selfishness so intense, so overmastering, that one would like to believe it is 
without a parallelin modern times. He wasa mouster of greed. His domestic 
life was a public scandal. His treatment of his wife and of his daughters waa 
criminal” Daily Graphic 





2nd Edition of 
Mrs. STEPNEY RAWSON’S Successful 
Biography 


BESS of HARDWICK 


In cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 16s. net. 


HUTCHINSON’S NEW 6s. NOVELS 


Let the Roof 
Fall in 


By FRANK DANBY 
Author of “ The Heart of a Child,” now in its 59th Thousand 


Truth says:—“I went to lunch with Joan. She was deep in 
Frank Danby’s new book, ‘Let the Roof Fall In,’ and resented my 
mentioning the facts that it was half-past one and that 1 was 
hungry ” 


THE EMIGRANT TRAIL 
THE GOLDEN ROSE 








G. Bonner 


Mrs. Hugh Fraser 
and J. I. Stahlmann 


R. Ramsay 
Max 
By KATHERINE CECIL THURSTON 


“The characters are capitally drawn. ‘Max’ is a fascinating 
creation, and adds considerably to Mrs. 'Thurston’s reputation ” 
Globe 
THE BRIDE’S MIRROR Margaret Baillie-Saunders 
TWO IMPOSTORS AND TINKER Dorothea Conyers 


(Oct. llth) 
BEYOND THESE VOICES 


BARNABY 


M. E. Braddon 


(Oct. 11th) 











MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London, 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS.) Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books, 


Second Impression Now Ready. CHINA UND 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S! THE EMPRESS DOWAGER 
AFRICAN GAME TRAILS. Compiled from the State Papers and the Private Diary the 


With Illustrations, medium 8vo, 18s. net. Comptroller of her Household. 
By J. O. P. BLAND and EDMUND BACKHOUSE 


Illustrated, 1 vol., 16s. net. 


LION AN D DRAGON ! N ** Of the greatest possible interest.......A panorama of Chinese court lif 
NORTH E RN CH | NA, as without doubt has never before been offered to European judgment," such 


—Daily Telegraph, 


By R. F. JOHNSTON, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., District Officer 
and Magistrate, Weihaiwei, Author of “From Peking to A VOICE FROM THE CONGO, 
Mandalay.” With Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. Fr ad —— ee : 

ully Illustrated, 1 vol., . net, 


TO VISITORS TO SWITZERLAND. 
PLANT LIFE IN ALPINE THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
SWITZERLAND. SPORT AND GAMES. 


Being an Account in Simple Language of the Natural History 








of Alpine Plants. By E. A. NEWELL ARBER, M.A.,F.L.S., Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, 
F.G.S., Trinity College, Cambridge; University Demonstrator Vol. 1. (A to Cricket), with over 500 Illustration 
in Palaeobotany. Illustrated by 48 Plates, containing 78 cloth, 10s. 6d. net, half-bound, 14s. not. s, 


Photographs from Nature, and 30 Figures in the text, : ‘ 
crown in "s. 6d. net. ee a Also in Fortnightly Parts, 1s. net each. 


S. MACNAUGHTAN’S NEW NOVEL. MR. HUGH THOMSON’S NEW PICTURES. 
THE ANDERSONS. ee Comedy, 
By the Author of “A Lame Dog’s Diary,” “Three Miss MERRY WIVES “OF WINDSOR 


Graemes,” &e. 6s. 

“The Andersons” are shipbuilders on the Clyde, who rent a shooting from Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by 
Lord Gair in the Highlands, and who come to London to live in Bramham HUGH THOMSON 
Gardens. They are wealthy people and of importance in their own neighbour- ‘ = = gy 7 ys48 
hood. The adventures and the love affairs of Maggie, Beatrice, and Gordon Crown 4to, 15s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, 
Anderson, and of their cousin Flora, form the subject of the book, whose 


setting is in the West Highlands of Scotland and in London, HEINRICH HEINE’S MEMOIRS. 








THE GATES. 4 nove BY A NEW WRITER. 65. Edited by GUSTAV KARPELES. 
This book is the study of a life, the portrait of a human being drawn from | Translated by GILBERT CANNAN. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. net, 
wenn ten ny ene a hg eer Gees ae Ce apes She *“* They set Heine vividly before us. We see him at all stages of —— 


COMPLETION OF THE MEMOIRS OF 


POEMS AND BALLADS. 
By HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of “The TH E D UCHESSE DE DINO, 
Blue Lagoon,” “The Drums of War.” Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. VOLS. If. and III. Demy 8vo, 10s. net each. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. A GASCON ROYALIST 
(koe Le aaa IN REVOLUTIONARY PARIS, 


Second Impression. By G. LENOTRE. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 


“A NEW WAY 'IFIONA MACLEOD (Wiliam Sharp), 


In 7 vols., 5s. net each. 
99 V. THE WINGED DESTINY. 
O F L I F E. VI. THE SILENCE OF AMOR: 
WHERE THE FOREST MURMURS. 
By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 








Six-Shilling Novels by Notable Authors. 
MR. DE MORGAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR. 
By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
By the Same Author, uniform with the above, 





LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 


to “A New Way of Life” :— IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
“T should like, in relation to the question of JOSEPH VANCE—ALICE-FOR-SHORT—SOMEHOW GOOD. 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- A NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ MAURICE GUEST.” 
mendation in favour of the admirable little THE GETTING OF WISDOM. 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey By HENRY HANDEL RICHARDSON. 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic - 
editor of the Spectator, and published by JOHN pa LRISTOPHER: 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope By ROMAIN ROLLAND, 


that this book will have the wide sale which it Translated by GILBERT CANNAN. [Neat week. 


deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has most generously ANNE KEMPBURN. 








promised to devote the whole of the profits of the By MARGUERITE BRYANT, Author of “Christopher Hibbault” ff 

eale to the furtherance of the League's work, it 4 

is to be hoped that many of our members will MARTIN EDEN. [3rd ~ 
By JACK LONDON, Author of “The Call of the Wil 


invest a shilling in this most convincing and 


eloquent little book.” THE DOP DOCTOR. 
——__—- By RICHARD DEHAN. [7th Imp. 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. THE NEW BOCLEY BOOK. 


Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops. MR. DOO LEY SAY Ss. 


By F. P. DUNNE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 














Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 





Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List Free 


Ltd., London. London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.“ 















i. 
OD. 


Free 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


Write to Messrs. METHUEN for their Illustrated Announce- 
ment List, and for Prospectuses of the following Books. 


A WONDERFUL SUCCESS. 
UNDER FIVE REIGNS: being Further Reminis- 


cences of Lady Dorothy Nevill, Edited by her Son, RALPH NEVILL. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net, [Third Edition, 


A SHEPHERD’S LIFE: Impressions of the South 


Wiltshire Downs. By W.H. HUDSON, Author of “Green Mansions.” 
With a Frontispiece in Colour, and 66 other Illustrations by B, C, GOTCH. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MARY MAGDALENE. By Mavrice Maererurncr, 


Author of “The Blue Bird.” Translated by ALExanpDER TEIXEIRA DE 
Marros. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


ONE HUNDRED MASTERPIECES OF PAINTING. 
Selected by R. C, WITT, With 100 Plates, demy 8vo, 10s. hye 


VANISHING ENGLAND. The Book by P. H. Dircu- 
FIELD, M.A., F.S.A. The Illustrations by FRED. ROE,B.I. Wide demy 
8vo, gilt top, 15s, net. [Oct, 13th. 


HOME LIFE IN AMERICA. By Karnanine G. Bussey. 


With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Oct, 13th, 


I MYSELF. By Mrs. T. P. O'Connor. With 14 Illus- 


trations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, [ Oct, 13th, 


BEHIND THE SHOJI. Impressions of Japan. By 


EVELYN ADAM. Crown &8vo, 6s. (Oct. 13th.” 


ON SOMETHING. By H. Betxoc. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


(Oct. 13th, 


MAN’S SUPREME INHERITANCE, By F. Marrutas 


ALEXANDER. Crown §vo, 5s, net. [ Oct. 13th, 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE: a Study of the In- 


fluence of the Advance in Scientific Knowledge upon our Under- 
standing of Christianity. By Sir OLIVER LODGE, F.RS. Eighth 


and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo, 5s. net, [ Get. 13th, 


HILLS AND THE SEA. By H. Betzroc. Pocket 


Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 


GEORGE ROMNEY. By Arravr B. Cuamperrain. 


With a Photogravure and 72 Plates, white royal 8vo, gilt top, 12s, 6d. net. 
[Classics of Art, 
THE MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS. By Harry 


GRAHAM, With 20 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


PORCELAIN, AND HOW TO COLLECT IT. By 


EDWARD DILLON, M.A. With 32 Plates, crown 8vo, 6s, 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. By R. Asue Kine. With a 


Frontispiece, crown Svo, 6s, 


ANECDOTES OF BIG CATS AND OTHER BEASTS. 


By DAVID WILSON, Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SIENA AND SOUTHERN TUSCANY. By Epwarp 


HUTTON, With 16 Illustrations in Colour by O. F. M. WARD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SAMUEL ROGERS AND HIS CIRCLE. By R. Exxis 


ROBERTS. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BUCCANEERS IN THE WEST INDIES IN THE 
XVIIth CENTURY. By C. H, HARING. With 10 Illustrations, demy 


Svo, 10s, 6d. net. 


FRANCIS BACON. A Sketch of his Life, Works, and 
Literary Friends, chiefly from a Bibliographical point of view. By G, 
WALTER STEEVES, M.D. With 43 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


+] vr. 
KINGS’ FAVOURITES. By Francis Bicktey. With 
12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
A book dealing with the careers of Piers Gaveston, Alice Perrers, Alvaro de 
una, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Diane de Poitiers, the Minions of Henri III, of 
France, Leicester, Gabrielle d’Estrées. 


WOMAN IN ITALY. From the Introduction of the 
Service of Chivalrous Love to the Appearance of the Professional Actress. 
By WILLIAM BOULTING. With 16 Dlustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


JOAN OF ARC. By Grace James. With 12 Illustra- 


tions, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


OLD KEW, CHISWICK, AND KENSINGTON. By 


LLOYD SANDERS. With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 


PERSIA AND ITS PEOPLE. By Evra C. Syxes. 


With 20 Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE DOLOMITES. By S. H. Hamer. With 16 Ilus- 
IN 


trations in Colour by H. ROUNTREE, and a Map, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


Messrs. METHUEN will be glad to send a Prospectus of 
their Autumn Novels to any address. 


THE FINER GRAIN. By Henry James. Cr. 8vo, Gr, 


THE REST CURE. By W. B. Maxwetn, Author of 


“Vivien.” Crown 8vo, és, (Oct, 13th, 


CLAYHANGER. By Arwyotp Bennert, Author of 
“ The Old Wives’ Tale,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition. 
* As long as ‘ The Old Wives’ Tule,’ but twice as good.”"—Siar. 
“Mr, Bennett is one of our great novelists.""—Glasgow Herald, 


THE GOLDEN SILENCE. By C.N.& A. M. Witiiasn- 


SON, Authors of “ The Lightning Conductor,” &, With a Frontispiece in 
Colour, crown 8vo, és. 


THE HOUSE OF SERRAVALLE. By Ricuarp Bacor, 


Author of “‘ Anthony Cuthbert,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MR. INGLESIDE. By E. V. Lvcas, Author of “ Over 


Bemerton’s,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition, 
In this story, the scene of which is laid in London at the present moment, 
Mr. Lucas describes the life of a father and his two daughters in a Thames-side 
house—their friends, adventures, humours, and loves. Many odd characters 
wander in and out of the pages. 
“ Drawn with a delicate touch and charm.’’— Pall Mall Gazette. 
* Each chapter is a gem, a beautiful work of art.""— Manchester Courier. 


THE EXCEPTION. By Otiver Onions. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 
BABES IN THE WOOD. By B.M. Croxer. Cr. 8vo, 6s, 


The scene of this novel is laid in India, in the heart of the Central Provinces, 


THE DAY'S PLAY. By A.A. Mine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE IMMORTAL CHARLATAN. By Roserr Ex.ior. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GLAD HEART. By E. Marra Avpayest. With a 


Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 


THE MISSING DELORA. By E. Purtures Orrennein. 


With 4 Illustrations in Colour, crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Eduwa, 


THE WILD OLIVE. By the Author of “ The Inner 


Shrine.” Crown Svo, 6s. Second Edition, 
‘A novel of unusual freshness and power, strong in analysis of the human 
heart.’’—Scotswan. 
“An uncommouly fascinating piece of work.""—Morning Leader. 


THE LANTERN-BEARERS. By Mrs. A. Sipewicx, 


Author of ** The Severins,’’ &e. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
* High above the average.’’—Scotsman. 
** Pleasant and thoroughly readable.’’—Daily Mail. 


ASTRAY IN ARCADY. By Mary E. Many, Author of 


“The Patten Experiment.”” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“A musterly picture of village life.” —Daily Graphic. 
“ A real village with real people,’’—Observer, 


THE CHARM. By Acice Perry, Author of “Idolatry,” 
&e. Crown Svo, €s, [Sccond Edition, 
“ Firmly and freshly executed.”"—Morning Leader. 
* Admirable in breadth and vigour.’’— Times, 


WIND ALONG THE WASTE. By Mavper Awvestey, 
Author of “ The Wine of Life,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 
* A dramatic story.’’——-Observer. 
“A thrilling and striking novel.” —Daily Mail, 


LAURISTONS. By Joun Oxennam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
s [Second Edition, 
“ A singularly readable and attractive novel.’”’— Morning Leader, 
“A well-knit story, graphic and human,"’"—Daily Chronicle. 


JEMMY ABERCRAW. By Bernarp Cares. Cr. 8vo,6s. 


“A gallant, stirring story.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 
** Picturesque and original.” —Outlook, 


A SPIRIT OF MIRTH. By Pecey Westrne, Author 
of “* Virginia Perfect." Crown 8vo, 6s. [Third Edition, 

* A novel of uncommon talent and charm. Its author has a happy knack of 

words and a facile touch in humour and pathos.’’—Dundve Advertiser, 

*“ Cheerful, wholesome, and amusing.”’— Spectator. 


SIR PULTENEY: a Fantasy. By E. D. Warp. 
Feap. 8vo, Is. net. 

“ An agreeable preoccupation is that of guessing who the writer may be.” 

* Full of humour and wit.”—Edinburgh Evening News, —Daily Graphic. 


NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. By W. Perr River, Author 
of ** Erb,” &. Crown &vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
* Barbara affords capital entertainment.’’—Times. a 
“ One of the most entertaining books that the author has written.’ 
—Daily News, 


HARMEN POLS. By Maarren Maarrens, Author of 
*“*The Price of Lis Doris.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. { Second Edition. 

“ A novel that handles deeper themes than usual with power and dignity.’ 

“ A most fascinating story.’’—Daily Mad, —Scotsman, 


THE HYENA OF KALLU. By Louise Gerarp, Author 
of “The Golden Centipede.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“One of the most fascinating and compelling stories of the year.” 
—Liverpool Post. 
’ 
THE LITTLE COMPANY OF RUTH. By Annie EL, 


HOLDSWORTH. Crown 8vo, 6s. | Second Edition. 


[Second Edition, 


an 


* A tender and beautiful story, written with exquisite grace.” 
Pall Mall Gazette, 
“Its literary texture and colouring are delicate and charming.” 





“ Mr, Hamer tells everything worth knowing about them,’’—Daily Chronicle, 
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Edition, Lapy Rircuie has rearranged her Biographical 

Prefaces to the Works, adding many new Letters and 

Illustrations, together with some Writings of the great 
Novelist hitherto unpublished. 















In 26 Volumes. 





The Centenary Biographical Edition of the Works of 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 


For the purpose of this, which will be the Definitive | In addition to the very numerous Illustrations in the Text, 
there will be about 500 separate Plates (many of them drawn 
by the Author and others by well-known Artists) printed on 
a specially made paper. The Edition will be printed in large 
type on fine paper, and will form the best Edition obtainable, 


An attractive feature of the Edition will be the 26 Portraits of Thackeray—one being given, as Frontispiece, in each volume—arranged in 
chronological order, from the age of three onwards; some of the Portraits appearing for the first time. 


Demy 8vo, Gilt Top. Price 6s. net each. 


1910. 
Ready Nov. 15th 


Vols. 1 & 2. VANITY FAIR, 2 vols. eee eee ove 
» 3&4 PENDENNIS, 2 vols. ... ooo oe ove » Dec. 15th 
1911. 
o & YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c.... ~ » Jan. 16th 
» 6 HOGGARTY DIAMOND, &c. re es a » 


And two or three volumes will be issued each succeeding month until the completion of the Edition on October 16th, 1911. 
Prospectuses will be ready shortly, and may be had post-free on application. 











NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


SeconD IMPRESSION. 


Early Victorian: avinage chronicte. 


By S. G. TALLENTYRE, Author of “ The Life of Voltaire.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ We have nothing but gratitude for the charming 
pictures of a bygone day with which Miss Tallentyre has presented us......art 
of a high order......art akin to that which makes ‘Cranford’ a dear delight. 
We heartily commend her delightful book to the reader of taste and feeling.” 













Tuirp IMPRESSION. 
2 By M. E. FRANCIS 
The Wild Heart. (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE.—“A really moving human drama, full of 


passion, of tenderness and tragedy. The story is told with not a little humour 
amidst its tragedy.’’ 







By E. F. BENSON, 


The Osbo rnes. Author of ‘Dodo,’ ‘Sheaves,’ &c. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A study in manners. Mr. Benson has produced 
a story that yields to none of his old successes for interest, vivacity, and 


¢ruthfulness,”’ 
READY OCTOBER 11th. 
Mrs. Fitz. By J. C. SNAITH, 


Author of “ Broke of Covenden,” “ Araminta,” &c. 


*,* A lively story, full of fun and incidents, developing from Society gossip 
in one of the hunting shires to breathless adventures, 


ON OCTOBER 14th. 


A Knight of Poland. y . arr 


Author of “The Poison of Tongues,” &c. 












ON OCTOBER 26th. With 16 Full-page Illustrations 
by CHARLES J. FOLKARD. 


The Flint Heart: a Fairy story. 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
Author of “The Human Boy,” “The Portreeve,” &c. 












Large post 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


The Silent Isle. ” SExson ~ 


BENSON, 


Author of “The Upton Letters,” “From a College Window,” &c. 
YORKSHIRE OBSERVER.—“A very generous selection and varied withal 
....the author takes us home with him and opens not only his study door but 

his heart to us, and we get revelations of a gentle and rather sad but gallant, 

tinely-tempered and forward-looking spirit.”” 















NOW READY. Large post 8vo, 68. net. 


The Gospel in a Great City: 


Sermons Preached Chiefly in Manchester Cathedral. 

By the Rt. Rev. BISHOP WELLDON, Dean of Manchester, 

Author of “Sermons Preached to Harrow Boys,” “The Hope of 
Immortality,” &c. 










ON OCTOBER 14th. With 72 Illustrations from Photographs by 
the Author, and a Map, Small royal 8vo, 98. net. 


Uganda for a Holiday. 


By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O., 
C.B., LL.D., &c., Author of “ Tale of a Field Hospital,” 
“The Cradle of the Deep,” &c. 


READY OCTOBER 14th. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Stocks and Shares. HARTLEY 


WITHERS, 
Author of “The Meaning of Money ” (7th Impression). 











ON OCTOBER 26th. With Portraits, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fighting Admirals. saxver 


J 
BARNETT, 
Author of “The Prince’s Valet,” “Eve in Earnest,” &c. 











ON OCTOBER 26th. Seconp anp THorovuGHiy Revisep Epirtioy, 
Witha Map and 40 Full-page Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


Chota Nagpore : A Little-known 


Province. 


By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, I.C.S., F.R.G.S,, 
Author of “The Story of an Indian Upland,” “The Romance of an 
Eastern Capital,” “Through Persia, from the Gulf to the Caspian.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ A highly interesting and instructive account of the region 
and its inhabitants,”” odes 4, “a 
ON OCTOBER 28th. With Portraits and Facsimiles of Letters, 

Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
J h B © ht « A Monograph. By 
Oo n rlg * R. BARRY O'BRIEN, 
Author of “The Life of Lord Russell of Killowen,” &c. With a 
Preface by the Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P. 














READY OCTOBER 28th. Small demy 8vo, with 12 Pages of 
Illustrations and a Map, 10s. 6d. net. 


The Incas of Peru. 


By Sir CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Author of “ The Story of Majorca and Minorca,” &c. 





ON OCTOBER 28th. Seconp AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Small demy 8vo, 108. 6d. net. 


Great and Greater Britain: 


The Political, Naval, Military, Industrial, Financial, 
and Social Problems of the Motherland and Empire. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER, 

Author of “Modern Germany,” “The Rise and Decline of the 
Netherlands,” &c. 

EVENING STANDARD.—“ Invaluable for reference, a mine in which every 
patriot should delve and delve again.” 


New Volume of the “Waterloo Library.” 
NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Four Feathers. “hAsén” 


MASON, 


Author of “Miranda of the Balcony,” “The Truants,” “The 
Broken Road,” &c. 
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